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i THE TWO BROTHERS. 

OF the divided affections too often observable among 
brothers, a most remarkable instance happened a few 
years ago in the family of a gentleman of the north of 
Scotland. George and William Stirling were the only 
sons of the gentleman alluded to, and they had grown 
#o, manhood in the exercise of that mutual kindness 
awhich: it-is so delightful to observe in relations of that 
degree of consanguinity. I am not aware that there 
Yas ‘dy thing remarkable in their characters: they 
YWwene, simply, two respectable young men, of good 
education; and while the elder was reared to the en- 
joyment’ of @ competent fortune, the younger soon 
attained sucha degree of distinction at the bar, as ren- 
dered’ his fate little less enviable. On the death of their 
mother, which took place when they were between 
twenty)and thirty years of age, some dispute arose 
respecting @ legacy, the destination of which had not 
been expressed in terms sufficiently clear, and which, 
after a brief suit at law, was determined in favour of 
the elder brother. At first, it was resolved by the 
two brothers that this plea should be amicably con- 
ducted, merely for the purpose of deciding an uncertain 
matter ; but some circumstances unexpectedly occur- 
red, which acting upon the inflammable nature of the 
elder, and, not being met with a proper spirit by the 
younger brother, speedily produced a decided aliena- 
tioti* between‘ them. Each retired sullenly into the 
§ Of ‘his own pride; nor were their father’s en- 
aties and good offices, or their common recollection 
of, twenty affectionate and happy years, of the least 
avail:in-bringing them once more together. They 
Gia tiot for ten years: it was at their fa- 
thers’ furieral. The old gentleman had died in pre- 
sence of his eldest son only, reiterating with his latest 
breath, thase injunctions, so often before employed in 
veins: that his two sons might be restored to brotherly 
frievidship; an’ object, he said, which engrossed his 
thoughts so much in life, that he felt as if he could not 
rest 2 at peace in his grave unless it were accomplished. 

The two brothers met, but without taking the least 
notiveof each other, when respectively mounting their 
cirtiages;’in order to follow the corpse of their pa- 
rent to the family burying-place in Aberdeen. 
Their hearts were still filled with fierce and indig- 
nant feelings towards each other, though it is not im- 
probable that the elder had been somewhat touched, 
almost imperceptibly to himself, by the dying en- 
treaties of his father. The procession, consisting of 
a hearse and the carriages of the two brothers, set 
out on its long and dreary journey, which was ren- 
dered additionally melancholy by the gloom of a De- 
cember day. It was originally designed that there 
should be no stoppage, except to exchunge horses, 
till they reached their destination; but this arrange- 
ment was destined to be strangely disconcerted. A 
fall of snow, which had begun only that morning in 
the low country, was found, when they reached the 
hilly region, to have been of two days’ continuance ; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that they reached 
a lonely inn, about half way towards the capital, be- 
yond which it was declared by the postilions there 
was no possibility of proceeding that day. This 
humble place of entertainment was accustomed to 
lodge only such guests as carriers, and as it was 
partly occupied on the present occasion by various 
wayfarers, the host, with all anxiety to accommodate 
such distinguished guests as those who had just, ar- 
rived, found he could not by any means offer them 
more than two rooms. It was his expectation, that, 
-while one of these was devoted, us decency required, 
to the reception of the corpse, the other would serve 
for the two mourners, and he accordingly proposed 
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to make up an additional bed in the room which he 
had marked as that which should receive his living 
guests. What was his astonishment, and what was 
the astonishment of all the inmates of the house, 
when he was informed by a servant that one of the 
gentlemen would sleep in one of these rooms, while the 
other had no objeccion to that in which he had placed 
the corpse! It was not, however, for him to make 
any resistance to such an arrangement, and he accord- 
ingly caused the rooms to be prepared as befitted the 
taste of his guests. 

It must communicate a strange feeling to know that 
two brothers—men of cultivated understanding, and 
each respected in his sphere for public and private 
worth—actually carried this dreadful arrangement 
into effect, in order to avoid what they must have 
contemplated as a more painful thing—the spending 
of a single night in each other’s company. It was 
the younger who proposed, as a solution of the dilem- 
ma in which he found they were placed, to take up 
his quarters in the same chamber with the corpse: 
unpardonable as the elder was for his share of the 
dissension, it is but justice to him to state, that he 
could not, after the dying request of his father, have 
encountered the sensations which might be expected 
to arise in so dreadful a situation. During the even- 
ing, as the storm prevented them from going out of 
doors, each kept his own room, and was severally 
served with the refreshments which he required. 
Night came, and each went to rest. Morning returned, 
and still the storm was unabated. It was therefore 
necessary to spend another day in the same extraor- 
dinary circumstances. Slowly, slowly waned the hours 
of the twilight day; and still the snow continued to 
fall in its broad and lazy flakes, seeming, to the two 
brothers, as each surveyed it listlessly from his win- 
dow, the very personification of monotony. As the 
rooms were close to each other, and only divided by a 
thin partition, through which there was a door of com- 
munication, each of the unhappy gentlemen could over- 
hear every thing that his neighbour did, almost to his 
very breathing. It at length became the amusement 
of each, unknown to his fellow, to watch the proceed- 
ings of the other—to note every footfall, to register 
every sigh. George, in particular, became interested, 
in spite of himself, in the situation of his brother, 
which, in consideration of what he had heard from 
the lips of his dying father, bore to him an aspect 
more repulsive and painful than it perhaps did to the 
actual sufferer. At length, when, after a weary day, 
the time of rest again drew nigh, and the house be- 
came more than usually still, he heard a groan—a 
groan partly suppressed, but still bearing distinetly 
the impress of unutterable anguish—proceed from his 
brother’s room. He listened more intently, and in a 
few minutes he could make out that the living tenant 
of the death-chamber was prostrated beside the coffin 
—weeping—bitterly weeping—but still making every 
effort to bury the expression of his grief in his own 
bosom. It may easily be imagined that such sounds, 
coming upon a heart which had been insensibly under- 
going a softening process during the whole day, must 
have bad the best effect. Still the rancour of ten 
years was not to be got over by tears shed under such 
circumstances. He softly stole, however, to the door, 
and watched with the most intense anxiety every re- 
spiration and movement of his afflicted brother. After 
waiting a few minutes, he distinctly heard William 
breathe forth the words, “ Oh, mother !” and that in 
a tone which referred so pointedly to the source of 
their unhappy quarrel, that he could no longer enter- 
tertain a doubt as to the nature of his brother's pre- 
sent reflections. A thousand tender associations were 


awakened by that endeared words 
the early days when they had no contention” bat for 
her affections, no rivalry but for the ae Ponsity 
which she was always ready to. bestow.upomgench 
alike. Human nature could hold out ne dy: 
he gently tapped at the door which had ser 
them apart. “ William,” he said, “may 
The voice of affection could not be mistaken. Will 
opened the door in an instant, and, as if he had. guessed 
intuitively the disposition of his basthen, 
his arms. tw 
The next day saw the two brothers aitteahy pto- 
ceeding in one vehicle to the family burial plage, 
where, in the grave of their father,, they. inhamed 
every bitter feeling they had ever entertained against 
each other; and at present, taught by the sqfferin; 
which they endured in their period of alienation, there 
is no pair of friends whw take such pains to cherish 
each other's affections, or to avoid all means of con- 
verting them into gall. 


OF 
age 
NATURAL oi 


THE 
THERE is little difference in the shape of’the 
from that of the weasel, and they have niche aye 
been frequently confounded. oe ba 

The length of the stoat is about ten ae exclus 
sive of the tail, which is five inches anda half; ie%@ 
very hairy, tipped with black; the edges of the ears; aa 
ends of the toes, are yellowish-white ; in other res petty 
it resembles the weasel both in colour and font, in 
the northern parts of Europe, during winter,' thelfus 
changes to a pure white, except the tip of the tdil® 
which retains its blackness through all sensoné, ate 
in every climate. In winter, it is called the erming; 
and in this condition is much sought for, on acconn® 
of the high value placed upon its fur, which has-been! 
that worn by royalty from very remote times: 

The stoat abounds in Norway, Lapland, "Russia, 
and other northern climates, and forms a valuable ars 
ticle of commerce in these states. It is found even se 
far north as Kamschatka and Siberia, where the hunt~ 
ers take it with traps, baited with flesh. 

In Norway, it is their practice either to shoot the 
stuats with blunt arrows, or they are taken by traps, 
made by two flat stones, one being propped up with a 
stick, to which is attached a baited string; and ag 
soon as the animal begins to nibble, the stone fall 
down, and crushes it to death. In Britain, they alsa 
sometimes change to white in winter ; but their skin, 
is of little value, compared to those in northern’ Bus! 
rope, having neither the closeness nor whiteness of naa 
The skins are sold, in the distriets whete they are 
caught, at from two to three pounds ented i, 
dred. 

A singular circumstance was observed, by a iriced 
of the present vicar of Liskeard, in Cornwallpim AuJ 
gust 1829. A stoat was in hot pursuit of a waiter rit, 
which latter took the water, where he doubtless ex. 
pected to be safe from his enemy ; the stoat, however, 
took the water, and followed his prey across the nar. 
row pond, but lost it at last from the rat getting inte 
a hole. 

The following incident was narrated by agentleman, 
as having come under his own observation :—“ A slight 
snow covered the ground,” says the narrater; “‘ and 
he, having walked out to an adjoining hill to meet 
with one of his shepherds, fell in with the track of one 
of these stoats, which is easily to be distinguished 
from that of the smaller species by the larger foot- 
print, and length of the spring, among the snow. He 
followed the track for some time for his amusement, 
along the side of the hill, until he came to the marks 
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where a pair of grouse had been sitting, when he lost 
all traces of the stoat, and could follow it no farther. 
As there was no a rance of a hole, he was much 
surprised ; and paying close attention to the track of 
the animal, he came to be convinced that it had sprung 
upon one of the birds, which had flown away with it. 
As he is a person of uncommonly acute obse 
sound judgment, and strong sense, I have the utmost 
confidence in the correctness of his mode of account- 
ing for this singular circumstance. The conclusion 
is, that the stoat knew quite well what it was about, 
and would keep its hold until it came to the ground 
—_— The matchless agility and comparative strength 
this bold little creature would enable it to save itself 
during the fall; before which took place, it had pro- 
bably destroyed the life of its harmless prey.” 

The following well-authenticated instance surpasses 
any idea which we could have formed of the extensive 

redations of these animals :—About the middle of 
July 1827, a gentleman at Cathcart shot at and 
wounded a stoat. The animal escaped into a hole in 
an old stone wall. He was induced to explore the 
place of its retreat, when the first victims he met 
with were a couple of leverets immutilated ; a little 
farther on two young partridges, also entire, and a 
pheasant’s egg unbroken. Beyond these were found 
the heads of two other leverets, in a state of putrifac- 
tion ; and at the extremity of the hole, lay the little 
mischievous marauder himself, dead. We would have 
thought this extraordinary accumulation of plunder 
was the consequence of a provident disposition in the 
animal, but, from the appearance of the leveret’s head, 
&c., it seems to bear out what has been so often 
stated by naturalists of this tribe of animals, that they 
seldom devour any of their prey till it begins to pu- 
trify. 

THE FERRET. 

The ferret is somewhat smaller than the polecat, to 
which it bears a close resemblance; the fur is yel- 
lowish, and the eyes are red. The ferret is a native 
of Africa, and is only known to us in a domesticated 
state. It was first introduced from thence to Spain, 
and was used to reduce the number of rabbits which 
abounded in that continent. It has subsequently 
been employed for the same purpose in Britain, as 
well as in other European states. Its constitution, 
however, has never been completely brought to bear 
the cold of a northern climate, and requires much 
warmth and attention to preserve it alive. The or- 
dinary method of keeping the ferret is in a box 
amongst wool, of which it forms for itself a comfort- 
able bed. It is a nocturnal animal, and generally 
sleeps during the day, and feeds at night. In ado. 
mesticated condition, ferrets are usually fed on bread 
and milk, flesh being considered improper for the in- 
dolent lives they are taught to lead. 

In a domesticated state, the ferret breeds twice a- 
oom The female goes with young six weeks, and 

rings forth from five to eight at a birth. 

Warreners sometimes cross the breed with the pole- 
cat, the produce of which, in some instances, prove 
superior, in point of ferocity, to the ferret. The 
ferret has such an instinctive antipathy to the rabbit, 
that, it is said, if a dead one be presented to a young 
ferret which has never seen one before, it seizes upon 
it, and maintains its hold with great pertinacity, and 
will not quit *ts hold, but continues to suck the blood 
till completely satiated. While using the ferret to 
drive rabbits frum their burrows, they must be muzzled, 
otherwise they would fix on them, gorge themselves 
with their blood, and then fall asleep. Instances have 
been known of their disengaging themselves of their 
muzzles ; in which case they remained in the holes, 
and could not be recovered but by digging for them, 
or, if too deep, smoking them out. Both these methods 
have been resorted to without effect, and the ferret 
has kept his retreat good for the summer, and lived 

preying on the rabbits; but when winter sets in, 

y either perish from cold, or leave the hole, and are 
then easily retaken. 

The ferret is also a great enemy to rats, and will 
not suffer one to remain alive where it is allowed to 
go in search of them. Although easily tamed, they 
seldom evince any attachment, and are of a very iras- 
cible disposition. They emit a very fetid odour, like 
the whale of their congeners. 

The following is a remarkable instance of ferocity 
in the ferret :—“ A man of the name of Iles, a barge- 
man, finding himself much incommoded by the re- 
peated mischief done in his barge by rats, procured a 
ferret to destroy them. The ferret remaining away 
a considerable time, he thought it was devouring sume 
rats that it had killed, and he went to sleep, but was 
awakened early next morning by the ferret, who was 
commencing 2 regular attack upon him. The animal 
had seized him near his eyebrow, and after endea- 
vouring in vain to shake him off, he at length severed 
the body from the head with a knife, the head still 
sticking so fast as to be with difficulty removed.” 


than the polecat in proportion to the thickness of its 
It is a native of Siberia, Kamschatka, and va- 
rious islands which lie between that country and Ja- 
as alsoin Lapland. It burrows in holes, by the 

of rivers, and under the roots of trees. Its 


nest consists of mow, small and grass. 
This animal does not y 
others of the tribe, its food in winter consisting 


of berries of different kinds : in summer, however, be- 
fore these ripen, its necessities force it to prey upon 
hares, w ermines, and other small animals. 

The female brings forth in the spring, and produces 
from three to four at a birth. 

M. Gmelin mentions two of these which he had in 
some measure domesticated. He says, that, whenever 
they perceived a cat, they would raise themselves on 
their hind feet, and with their fore paws prepare to 
defend themselves. During day, more particularly 
after eating, they always slept, and frequently sv 
soundly after a meal, that they required to be pricked, 
pinched, and shaken, before they would awaken ; but 
that at night they were extremely active and lively. 

The fur of the sable is dark brown, whitish on the 
head, and gray on the throat. Its chief quality con- 
sists in the hair turning with equal ease to either side: 
the darker the colour, it is the more valuable; and 
few skins are in higher estimation than that of this 
animal ;: one of these, although only about four inches 
in breadth, has been sometimes valued as high as fif- 
teen pounds. The general price, however, is from 
one pound to ten, according to the quality. The bel- 
lies of sables, about two fingers in breadth, are sold 
separately from the upper parts, and generally in 
pairs, which are tied together in bundles of forty 
= and bring from one to two pounds each bundle. 

he tails are also a separate article of commerce, and 
sell at from four to eight pounds a hundred. 

The time of hunting the sable in Siberia, and other 
countries, is from November to February, during 
which period the skins are in the highest perfection : 
those taken at any other time of the year are far infe- 
rior, on account of the irregularity of the length in 
the hair, and, consequently, bring lower prices. 

_ Instances have occurred where the skins were of a 
snowy whiteness, but these are exceedingly rare, and 
sell high as curiosities. 

The principal hunting of the sable is carried on by 
criminals banished to the snowy confines of Siberia ; 
and in this employment they are frequently exposed 
to great privations. They are obliged to furnish each 
a certain number of skins, and, for their encourage- 
ment, are permitted to share among themselves what- 
ever skins they procure above the allotted number. 
In the pursuit of sables, the hunters form themselves 
into small troops, under a leader of their own choos- 
ing: they penetrate far into the bosom of the mighty 
woods which cover this desert region, from whence 
they can only find their way back by marking the 
trees as they advance, and by missing which, on their 
return, they frequently perish, from their stock of 
provisions being exhausted before they can reach the 
confines of the forest. The pursuit of the sable is an 
arduous one ; for, after they have traced the animal 
from its track on the snow to its retreat, they place 
their net over its hole, and are sometimes obliged to 
remain for days watching it, till hunger forces the 
creature out. Such are the hardships our fellow-men 
are often exposed to, for the gratification of vain 
show among the luxuriant and opulent. 


A RATCLIFFE HEROINE IN REAL LIFE. 
In the year 1746, a short time before the battle of 
Culloden, the Castle of ——, in the north of Scotland, 
was inhabited by its then proprietor, Captain D—, 
a young officer of the royal army, and zealously at- 
tached to the house of Brunswick ; by his sister, a 
young lady of a timid disposition and delicate health ; 
and by her particular friend, Miss M—, a daughter 
of Lord R—, a woman of superior understanding 
and great resolution, and as much attached to the 
throne as the proprietor of the castle. This castle 
(now destroyed) was of great extent, and, from the 
superstition of the natives of the country, had for 
many years acquired the reputation of being haunted. 
Captain D—, who had lately quitted the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army, to which he was shortly to re- 
turn, appeared for some time extremely thoughtful ; 
and one day when his sister was confined to her room, 
he told Miss M— he wished to have some private con- 
versation with her, and to entrust her with a secret 
which had hitherto been carefully preserved in his 
family, and never disclosed but from father to son, 
so that never more than two persons had been in pos- 
session of it at the same time: that he would have 
revealed it to his sister, but that he did not think she 
possessed strength of mind and resolution enough to 
make the proper use of it; and as the time was now 
come when it was necessary for this important secret 
to be confided to some person besides himself, he en- 
treated her, as a friend to his family, to become the 
depository of it, and to undertake the necessary en- 
gagements attached to the possession of it. Miss M—, 
unwilling to bind herself to an undertaking of which 
she did not know the extent, and in which she found 
that fortitude was a necessary qualification, which ne- 
cessarily implied it might be attended with dangerous 
consequences, begged to be excused from a trust of 
such magnitude as this appeared to be, and wished to 
decline any farther communication on the subject. 


But Captain D— was not easily deterred from his 
purpose, and conjured her, not only by the friendship 


she professed, and which he knew she had for the 
family, but if this motive was not sufficiently power- 
ful, by the still more important consideration that the 


safety, and even the existence, of the English army 
under the Duke of Cumberland must depend on her 
resolution and exertion, as he knew no one else at 
this critical moment in whom he could confide this 
important secret. Staggered by these forcible argu- 
ments, and relying on the well-known honour and 
integrity of Captain D—, Miss M— was at length 
persuaded to give a reluctant consent to her friend’s 
entreaty, and agreed, that, after all the inhabitants 
of the castle were gone to rest, he should call! u 
her for the fulfilment of her promise. Accordingly, 
about one o’clock in the morning she heard a gentle 
tap at the door. She was in trembling expectation of 
the signal, and leaving the chamber, accompanied b 
Captain D— to the library, where he had provid 
two cloaks, in one of which he wrapped Miss M—, 
and throwing the other over his own shoulder, took a 
dark lantern which he had prepared, and called on her 
to summon all her resolution, to recollect the vast im- 
rtance of the duty she had engaged in, and to follow 
im without fear, as he would lead her into no dan. 
ger. He then conducted her up several flights of 
stairs to’a part of the castle she had never been in, and 
which had never been inhabited in the memory of 
man. They then descended into the vaults of the cas- 
tle, and, mounting another flight of steps, found 
themselves in a court, which they traversed. Miss 
M—’s courage so completely failed her in the course of 
their progress, that she stopped, and once more ene 
treated Captain D— to be relieved from her promise, 
and permitted to return to her apartment; but he 
urged her to proceed by every argument in his power, 
and assured her they were almost arrived at the place 
of their destination, and had no cause for alarm, 
Ashamed at her own want of resolution, she once 
more agreed to proceed if the distance was not great. 
They reached the opposite corner of the court, and 
arrived at a low door, at the bottom of a turret, which 
opened with a key with which he was provided. As 
soon as Miss M— had entered this door, he locked it 
in the inside, took the key with him, and desired her 
to observe exactly what he did. He then took her up 
a narrow winding staircase, at the top of which he 
unlocked a door, and closed it after them, when they 
found themselves in a small square stone chamber, 
which had only one small window, closed by a shutter 
opposite the door. In the middle of the floor was a 
large trap-door, to which Captain D— applied a key, 
unlocked it, and lifted up the trap, beneath which a 
sort of ladder staircase led to a chamber below. He 
went first with his lantern, and assisted Miss M— to 
descend; and when she reached the bottom, he in- 
formed her they were now arrived at the place con- 
cerning which so much secrecy was necessary; that 
in this room, unknown to any one but himself, were 
concealed all the title-deeds, papers, and other effects 
of value belonging to his family ; and that this cham- 
ber had, in all the troublesome times of which Scot- 
land had unfortunately seen so many, been considered 
as a secure asylum for any of the family, who, from 
the distraction of the times, had required such a place 
of concealment. But this room now contained what 
was of still more importance ; for the fate of the Eng- 
lish army depended upon the security of that cham- 
ber. The Duke of Cumberland, on his arrival in 
Scotland, expressed great anxiety for the security of 
the large sums he had brought with him for the pay- 
ment of his troops, and ae purposes attending so 
important a crisis. Captain D—, aware of the se- 
curity of this place of concealment, offered the use 
of it, which had stood undiscovered for ages, to 
his royal highness, who, well aware of his unsha- 
ken loyalty, had willingly accepted it, and entrusted 
Captain D— with the concealment of his treasure, 
from which he would receive weekly supplies with- 
out danger or suspicion. Captain D—’s situation 
in the English army required his presence there ; 
and it was to be the guardian of this secret, and 
the keeper of this treasure, for which he wanted a 
person of honour and resolution, which induced him 
to repose his confidence in Miss M—, who, from her 
residence with his sister, would excite no suspicion, as 
the reception of a stranger in the absence cf Captain 
D— might have done. Miss M—, aware of the im- 
portance of the confidence reposed in her, promised to 
fulfil her engagement, by descending alone every 
Thursday night to take out such sums and papers as 
might be necessary, and to deliver them next morning 
to a servant whom Captain D— was to dispatch from 
the army to convey them tohim. This arrangement 
being made to Captain D—’s satisfaction, and to Miss 
M—’s great anxiety, they returned in the same manner 
they came, to the habitable part of the castle, Captain 
D— entreating her to observe exactly what he did in 
their p , that she might be sure to proceed in 
safety. He re-conducted her to the chamber, deliver- 
ed to her the key, and after the most fervent thanks, 
took his leave, and the next morning early departed 
for the army. wong were the anxious moments to 
Miss M— between the morning of his departure, and 
the fatal night in which she felt bound by every tie of 
honour and duty to fulfil the en t she had en- 
tered into. Though a woman of great spirit and reso- 
lution, she was not totally free from that superstition 
for which her countrymen, notwiths ng their 
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resembles the marten in form, being somewhat longer 
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strong sense and informed minds, are so remarkable ; 
and the idea of her solitary expedition at night through 


‘the uninhabited parts of this remarkable castle, added 


to the high importance of the charge with which she 
was entrusted, weighed heavily on her mind, and ren- 
dered her less equal to the task. When the eventful 
night arrived, no fears nor sufferings of the mind 
could deter her from fulfilling, to the best of her power, 
the engagements she had entered into; and in the 
dead of the night, at the time appointed, she left the 
chamber with the keys, the cloak, and the dark lan- 
tern, with which Captain D— had furnished her ; with 
hurried steps, and a palpitating breast, she traversed 
the long passages, mounted and descended the long 
flights of stairs, passed through the vaults, and at 
length found herself in the court in which formerly 
her courage had failed her. She proceeded with- 
out a moment's hesitation to the foot of the turret, 
unlocked the door, and, according to Captain D—’s 
particular injunctions, locked it in the inside, and 
taking the key with her, went up the winding stair- 
case. She unlocked the door, and entered the square 
stone room; but impatient to complete her task, that 
she might meet with as few impediments as possible 
in her return, she did not close and lock the door after 
her, but left it a little ajar. Finding something par- 
ticularly close and gloomy in this chamber, she un- 
fastened and opened the window, not considering that 
ner light might possibly betray her. She unlocked 
and lifted up the trap-door, congratulating herself 
that her task was nearly completed. She descended 
with her lantern in her hand, and had already pro- 
ceeded above half the way down, when she was 
alarmed on a sudden by a tremendous noise from the 
chamber above. The trap-door at the same moment 
was closed with a thundering clap, and terror so 
completely overwhelmed her, that the lantern fell 
from her hand, and she sunk lifeless at the bottom 
of the steps. She was not hurt by the fall, and when 
she began to recover, she listened attentively if she 
could hear any fvotsteps or voices that might in any 
way account for the cause of her alarm; but all was 
still and silent. After waiting for a considerable time, 
she began to flatter herself that some accidental cause 
had created those tremendous sounds. She ventured 
up the ladder, intending, by lifting up the trap-door, 
to re-enter the stone chamber, and, by waiting till day- 
break, endeavour to regain the apartment before the 
family were stirring. But how great was her dis- 
may, how unutterable her anguish, when she found 
that the trap-door was secured in a firm and immove- 
able manner from above, that no power or force she 
could use—and her exertions were the last efforts of 
despair—could move it in the least degree! As the 
lock was not a spring-lock, there was no way of 
accounting fur what had happened, but by the idea 
that some rebel or enemy of the family had dis- 
covered the fatal secret, and had condemned her to 
the most painful and lingering of all deaths. Finding 
all attempts at escape hopeless, and exhausted by her 
fruitless endeavours, she resigned herself to her fate, 
and, submitting unrepining to the will of providence, 
all earthly hope was past. She felt that she must 
die, but lost her life in a good cause, and had a con- 
science free of offence towards God or man. She de- 
scended the ladder, wrapped her cloak round her, and 
feeling herself growing faint, sunk on the ground, 
where her senses forsook her, and she lay motionless 
at the bottom of the steps. How long she remained 
in that state is not known, but when, after a lapse of 
some hours, her senses began to return, she imagined 
she had already passed from this world to a better, and 
that she was then in heaven: as her senses grew less 
confused, she began to distinguish a form bending over 
her, and concluded it must be an angel come to comfort 
her. At length she found herself lifted up and carried 
ap the ladder; and the first breeze of outward air re- 
viving her, sheat length began to distinguish surround- 
ing objects. She again found herself in the square 
stone chamber, and perceived that she was supported 
by Captain D—. The whole of her sufferings ap- 
peared like a dream ; and it was some time before she 
could comprehend the cause of the danger, or the 
means of her deliverance. When she was quite re- 
covered, Captain D— explained to her that the cause 
of her alarm arose from her having left the door of 
the stone chamber ajar, and having opened the oppo- 
site window, a sudden gust of wind had blown open 
the door with violence, so as not only to knock down the 
trap-door, but to open beyond it, and cover the hinges 
in such a manner as rendered it impossible to open it 
by any effort from below, and it was with consider- 
able difficulty that Captain D— himself was able to 
close it so as to enable him to lift up the trap-door. 
The occasion of his arrival, at so critical a moment, to 
her deliverance, was, that, after he had dispatched 
the servant to fetch the necessary supply, he recol- 
ected some papers which were immediately necessary 
to be provided, and which he had not pointed out to 
her. He went to her apartment on his arrival, and 
was alarmed to find her absent, and that no one knew 
what was become of her. It immediately occurred to 
him that some accident must have befallen her in the 
secret expedition, and he set out in quest of her. He 
arrived at the door of the turret, which she had locked 
from within, but he was fortunately provided with a 
key. The confusion in which he had found the cham- 
above, and not receiving any answer to his re- 
peated calls, alarmed him extremely: he forced back 
the door, fastened it, lifted up the trap-door, and at 


the foot of the steps perceived her lying to all a is 
ance dead, as she had Jain in a fainting fit for Cane 
hours. The air, however, soon revived her, and the 
open window explained the cause of what had nearly 
proved a fatal accident to an amiable and deserving 
woman. 

This wonderfui escape was related by the heroine, 
7 years after it had happened, to a party of young 
people, who were relating many alarms they had met 
with ; and she with great truth observed, that few 
ee on could relate a taleof more terror than what had 

ppened to herself in the memorable year 1746. 


DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 

Tne northern part of Africa lies in the form of an 
oblong, which, from east to west, is about 3000 miles 
in length, while its breadth, from north to south, is 
nearly 2000. This large section of the earth’s surface 
is not, on the side towards Europe, penetrated by any 
of those rivers, bays, or arms of the sea, which, in the 
other continents, give admission to ships and com- 
merce, and facilitate the intercourse of foreign nations 
with their inhabitants: it presents, on the contrary, 
alos the greater part of its sea-coast, an unbroken 
barrier of deserts or mountains, which approach too 
near the sea to allow existence to rivers; and it is 
hardly furnished in any quarter even with good har- 
bours. The country on the north coast is in some 
places fertile and inviting to a certain distance in- 
ward; but beyond that begins the region of deserts, 
which prevent all regular communication with the 
countries beyond. These barren and sandy tracts 
extend from east to west, the whole length of the con- 
tinent, in a straight line betwixt Cairo and Cape Nun, 
and are from 400 to 1000 miles in breadth: they are 
totally destitute of water, and of every green thing; 
while, from the nature of the sands, which are con- 
tinually shifting their places, nu read or beaten track 
can be made through them. The only travellers who 
make any attempt to pass are the caravans of native 
merchants ; and even these, accustomed as they are 
to the climate, and acquainted with the precautions 
necessary for meeting the dangers of the journey, often 
fall victims to fatigue and want of water; the slaves 
whom they purchase in the interior, to bring for sale 
to the coast, frequently die by the way in hundreds, 
till the whole road is strewed with their skeletons. 
From these causes, the countries lying behind the de- 
serts, have, both in ancient and modern times, re- 
mained unknown to Europeans; and though reports 
were always circulated magnifying their extent end 
fertility, these only served to whet curiosity, without 
pointing out any channel by which more satisfactory 
information could be attained. 

Among other accounts which were received in this 
way, it was mentioned that the interior of Africa was 
traversed by a large river called the Niger, whose 
course lay east and west, reaching almost from one 
extremity of the continent to the other. Access to 
this magnificent stream was naturally sought with 
great eagerness by the trading nations, because it was 
evident that its navigation would command the whole 
commerce of Africa, opening up a means of inter- 
course with populous and fertile countries, which, 
from the earliest times, have been said to lie in its in- 
terior. Nothing, however, was precisely known of 
this imaginary river (as it was sometimes believed to 
be’. Several of the ancients who were supposed to 
mezition it, spoke of it as flowing eastward, from which 
it was believed to be a branch of the Nile, and to fall 
into that river before it reached Egypt; by others it 
was suid to have a westward course; and this, when 
the river Senegal was discovered on the south-west 
coast, led to the supposition that here at last was the 
celebrated river of interior Africa. It was still felt, 
however, that neither the Senegal nor the Nile, though 
both large rivers, approached to the magnitude and 
importance which was looked for in the “ Nile of the 
Negroes ;”’ and there were many of the best authenti- 
cated facts, relating te that celebrated stream, with 
which the appearances observed concerning these did 
not correspond. Its situation and course stil! conti- 
nued, therefore, as mysterious as ever; and many 
travellers, in the hope of reaching it, and of discover- 
ing the celebrated cities said to flourish on its banks, 
went out to sacrifice their lives in the sands of Nor- 
thern Africa, or in the marshy shores, equally fatal 
to Europeans, which lie at the mouths of its southern 
rivers. The fates of these brave men, who almost all 
perished, contributed to give farther interest to a 
question which seemed to defy solution, In the year 
1795, our countryman Park was at length successful, 
having, after many dangers and hardships,* reached 


® Mr Park, of whose amiable feelings the reader is already aware, 
ae the following touching account of his situation at a particu- 
ar part of his first Journey .—‘* Whatever way I turned, nothiv 
appeared but danger and difficulty. I saw myself in the midst ¢ 
a vast wilderness, in the depth of the rainy season, naked and 
alone, surrounded by savage animals, and men sll more savage. 
1 was five hundred miles fom the nearest European settlement. 
At this moment, painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary 
beauty of a small moss in fructitication irresistibly caught my eye. 
I mention this, to show from what trifling circumstances the mind 


the banks of the magnificent Niger, which he found 
flowing to the east, through countries fertile, popu- 
lous, and extensively cultivated, but as little known 
to Europeans as if they had existed in the moon. He 
travelled along its banks for about 100 miles, in the 
hope of being able to reach the city of Timbuctoe, 
long celebrated as a great trading emporium among 
the African nations: he found it impossible to pro- 
ceed so far; but, in a second journey (1805), he em- 
barked on the stream with several Europeans and na- 
tives, in the hopes of examining its whole course, and 
reaching its termination in the sea. Unhappily he 
lost his life, through the violence of some of the na- 
tive chiefs, after he had passed the most dangerous 
part of the navigation ; and no certain accounts of his 
fate were received for nearly twenty years after.* 
The discoveries of Park only served to whet curi- 
osity, and to show more clearly the magnitude and 
importance of the Niger, while its termination, or the 
means of obtaining access to it by ships, remained as 
little known as ever. Some believed that it fell into 
the sea on the coast of Congo ; some, that it would still 
turn out to be the Nile; and others, that, like the 
Heermund or Etymandee of Persia, it was lost, after 
a prolonged course, in a salt marsh in the interior. 
After many unsuccessful efforts by individual travel. 
lers, an exploratory mission was at length sent across 
the desert from Tripoli on the north, to the interior 
southern countries, by the British government. The 
gentlemen composing this expedition made many most 
interesting discoveries concerning the populousness 
and fertility of the unknown African countries in the 
interior; they visited also a large fresh-water lake 
called the Tchad, into which two considerable rivers 
discharged their waters, and on whose banks they saw 
extensive cities, Loggun, Bornou, &c., well advanced 
in civilization. They heard, at the same time, of the 
great river which was the principal object of their 
inquiry, but were unable to reach its banks, though 
one of the gentlemen approached it within a distance 


will sometimes derive consolation; for, though the whole plant 
was not larger than the top of one of my fingers, 1 could not cone 
template the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, and 
sula, without admiration. Can that Being, thought |, who —on 
watered, and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the 
world, a thing which appears of so small importance, look with 
uneoncern upon the situation and sufferings of creatures formed 
after his own image? Surely not. J started up, and, disregarding 
both hunger and fatigue, travelled forward, assured that relief was 
at hand; and I was not disappointed.” 

Upon this incident, a blind boy, named Alexander Letham, an 
inmate of the asylum for such unfortunate persons at Edinburgh, 
composed, about two years ago, the following verses :— 


Ah! lovely flower, what care, what pewer, 
In thy tair structure are displayed 
By him who reared thee to this hour 
Within the forest’s lonely shade ! 
Thy tender stalx, and fibres fine, 
Here Sud a shelter from the storm; 
Perhaps no human eyes but mine 
Ere gazed upon thy lovely form. 
The dew-drop glistens on thy leaf, 
As if thou seem'’st to shed a tear— 
As if thou knew’st my tale of grief— 
Felt all my sufferings severe! 
But, ah! thou know’st not my distress, 
tn danger here from beasts of prey, 
And robbed of all 1 did possess, 
By men more fierce by far than they. 
Nor canst thou ease my burdened sigh, 
Nor cool the fever at my heart, 
Though to the zephyrs passing by 
Thou dost thy balmy sweet» in part. 
Vet He that formed thee, little plant, 
And bade thee flourish in this piace, 
‘ Who sces and feels my every want, 
Can still support me by ilis grace. 
Oft has Iis arm, all strong to save, 
Protected my defenceless head, 
From ills I nevir could perceive, 
Nor could my feeble hand have stayed. 
Then shall I still pursue my way 
Orr this wild desert’s sun-burnt soil, 
To where the ocean's swelling spray 
Washes my longed-fur, native isle. 
® We owe an apology for here adverting to the discoveries of 
Park so soon after detailing these more at large in an account of 
his life. The reader will probably think 
the repetition, by taking the opportunity introducing the 
lowing tusovention document, which has been placed in our hands 
by one of Mr Park’s relations—-namely, the last letter ever received 
from him by his friends in this country. It was written the day 
before he set forward upon bis fatal expedition, and has never be- 
fore been printed. The genUeman addressed was the waveller’s 


father-in-law. 
* Rayee, River Gambia, April 96, 180. 

“ That I have not wrete you sooner you may be sure was pot 
from want of attention, but from want of time, and because I 
knew that you must have received every Information respecting 
our procedure from Alexander. I know that you will rejeice to 
hear that we both of us keep our health, and that the kind hand 
of Providence has thus far made our journey prosperous. We set 
off to-morrow morning for the intenor, with the most flattering 
prospect of finishing our expedition in the course of six months, 
with honour to ourselves and benefit to mankind, I need ent tell 
you how solicitous I am about the welfare of my dear Allie and 
children. Though I have no hopes of hearing from her till my 
return to England, yet I will indulge the hope that allis well. In 
case it should please the Almighty to take me to himself, I have 
thought it necessary to give a statement of my money matters in 
the enclosed letter, that my dear wife and chuaden may teap the 
reward of my industry. 1 did not do this from any thing like se 
cond sight, but merely to guard against a posible occurrence. 
am far from being in the least down-hearted: indeed, I have so 
much to attend to, that I have but little time to myself. I receive 
great benefit fram Alexander, who is as systematic, cautious, and 
careful as ever. 1 sometimes think he has forgot his odd maxim, 
* Take it easy,’ T can easily imagine how little Ibi (Elizabeth, his 
infant daughter) wiil be stogting about the house and garden. Teil 
her, if she can say her questions [the Catechism ) weil, 1 wu bring 
her twe new compliments to Mrs (Andersen, 
Thomas, and Bell, I suppose Andrew will be in the anny by 
time, When we return to the coast, if weare hecky enough to find 
a vessel coming directly to England, I Chink we may be im 
land by the month of December, but if we have to go round 
the West Indies, it will take us two months longer.— WER 
wishes for your health and prosperity, | am your afftetionals 
friend, 

Mr Thomas Anderson, surgeon, Selkirk, 

North Britain.” 
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of 100 miles, and obtained full intelligence concerning | the other, appears to be completely verified. B " 

the fate of Park. The natives were able to inform means of PP Niger on the a sear { part, and the BEGINNING AT THE WRONG END. 
them but at an east, there can be in | is justly observed by a modern writer, in alluding 
tance in nterior sa ing as to the point | passing by ts, from the vicinity of the E to the general ignorance of mankind respectin 

on the coast where its mouth was to be looked for. tian Nile, to the sources of the pa es Ragen inland wonders of creation, and the manifold objects - ong 
In order to ascertain this, a second expedition was | navigation of 40 degrees, or nearly 3000 miles in . v4 ith whi h if 
sent under Clapperton, the only survivor (save one) | a straight line. This is an advantage enjoyed by struction and delight with which the Almighty has 
of the first mission, which was to land on the sou Africa, analogous to that which the rivers Ohio and 


coast, and proceed northward to the countries in the 
interior, where they had heard of the river formerly ; 
from whence their design was, after some negociations 
with the chiefs, to embark on the river, and sail down 
to its mouth. 

Clapperton reached the Niger, and had at last 
the satisfaction of sceing this magnificent stream in 
the lower part of its course, where its magnitude is 
much greater than at the place where it was first de- 
scribed by Park. He then passed on to the capital of 
Bello, the African king by whom he had been first 
entertained. He found that person, however, now 
much ¢ in his disposition towards him, and 
disposed rather to thwart than forward the object of 
his voyage. The impediments thus thrown in his way 
had such an effect upon the mind of this sanguine and 
enterprising officer, that his health rapidly failed. He 
died, and was buried by his attendant, Richard Lan- 
der, now the only survivor of the whole party. 

Lander, thus left alone, made an adventurous effort 
to complete the objects of the expedition, and to ascer- 
tain the course and termination of the Niger, but was 
baffled from the disturbed state of some of the 
country, and was obliged to return to the coast by 
his former route. On coming home to England, the 
intelligence and enterprise which he had shown re- 
commended him to government as a fit persdén to 
complete the discoveries which had been fom by 
Clapperton and his companions. Lander, accordingly, 
went out with his brother, and landed, as before, in 
the Bay of Benin (1828). The account of their jour- 
ney is most interesting: The two brothers, who had 
been equipped by the government, and furnished with 

presents to the native chiefs and princes, were 
in general well received by all ranks, and were able 
at to accomplish the objects for which so many 
itions had undertaken, and so many tra- 

had died. 

They reached Boussa, a large city on the Niger, 
and the capital of a considerable kingdom. At this 

there occurs a series of interruptions in the bed 

of the river, which, from some cause not explained, 
is said to be contracted in one spot to a very small 
breadth, without increasing either in depth or velo- 
city—a strange phenomenon, if correctly observed. 
The travellers from Boussa sailed up the stream, for 
a considerable distance, through a line of navigation 
broken by shallows and rapids, but amid a country 
every where fertile and beautifully cultivated. They 
then returned to B » and engaged canoes to take 
them downwards to the sea. In this important part 
of their voyage they encountered much danger, both 
from stormy weather and from the violence and trea- 
of some of the slave-dealing Africans whom 

they encountered on the lower part of the river. 
Their voyage was mostly through a rich and populous 
country; and they at last reached the salt water, and 
saw the Niger enter the sea by a number of mouths 
in the Bay of Benin. These had been long known to 
European seamen, but were by them imagined to be 
separate rivers, leading to different parts of the coun- 
pat and it was only Reichard, Macqueen, and a few 
who had been convinced by their arguments, who con- 
—= that they united at a short distance inland to 

the large stream of the Niger. 

In descending the river, the Landers made a second 
discovery, hardly inferior in importance to that which 
was the principal object of their voyage. It had been 
conjectured by Macqueen, Bowditch, and others, on 
the evidence of native merchants and the Arabian 
geographers, that at some point on its lower course 
the Niger was joined from the east by a stream not 
much than itself in size, and which would, of 
course, open up a channel for ships and trade, as far 
to the eastward in Africa as the Niger itself reaches 
to the west. This river had been heard of by Browne, 
who penetrated into one of these eastern districts, 
called Darfoor, and that traveller even names some of 
the tribes who live on its banks : a stream correspond- 
ing to the same localities had also been mentioned to 
Major Denham, one of the gentlemen who accompa- 
nied Clapperton on his first expedition. The exist- 
ence of eastern river had therefore been ascer- 
tained ;* but the Landers new passed its mouth, and 
actually saw it discharge its waters into the Niger; 
its magnitude corres entirely with the reports 
which had been received concerning it, and they men- 
tion the name of the same tribe (Yem-Yems) living 
on its banks who had been heard of by Browne 
on the confines of Abyssinia. The fact, therefore, 
which had been reported from the earliest periods, 
that there was a communication by water in the inte- 
rior of Africa from one extremity of the continent to 


© This river is mentioned under various names, being called 
sometimes the T chadda, sometimes the Quarra, and at others the 
Quella and Querra. All these are merely different ways of pro- 
Bouncing the same word ; Tchadda, and Quadda, or Quarra, passing 
into one another, like our church, kirk ; lirch, birk, &e. Quadda, 
Quarra, Quolla, are too like each other to be mistaken. The word 
Quadda, Quad4, or Tchad, is applicd to all rivers and lakes in 
Aftica, and seems mean simply “ water.” 


Missouri, stretching in opposite directions for almost 
the same extent, and meeting in the Mississippi, offer 
to central America. The i, however, is in one 

lace, as we have seen, broken by rapids and shallows 

somewhat like those of the St Lawrence), which in- 
jure its navigation for about 100 miles; and the 
Tchadda may have some similar impediments, though, 
from the level on which it flows, are likely to be 
less considerable. 

There is another interesting circumstance connected 
with the Tchadda. We mentioned that Clapperton 
and Denhan, in their first journey, saw a large fresh- 
water lake in the interior (called the Tchad), which 
received the waters of two or three considerable rivers. 
They heard of no outlet by which this lake communi- 
cated with the sea; but it is well known that all in- 
land lakes which are without an outlet have their 
waters salt or brackish: the Dead Sea, the lakes 
Aral, Van, Urumea, Baktegan, Zaweh, are examples 
of this fact, and others might be named, not one in- 
stance being known to the contrary. It seems un- 
avoidable, therefore, that this African lake, “ whose 
water,” says Major Denham, “ is sweet and pleasant,” 
should also have an outlet to the sea; and as the 
river Tchadda, in the lower part of its course, is only 
separated from its basin by a single chain of moun- 
tains, and there is no other large stream in its vicinity, 
the probability is that this river communicates with 
the lake. Other facts have been mentioned by Afri- 
can geographers which lead to the same conclusion. 
The bed of the lake is supposed to be about 1000 
feet above the level of the sea, which, considering 
that the course of the river must be above 1500 miles, 
affords und to suppose that the current is not 
broken by rapids, and may be navigable to its head 
waters. The facts at present known, therefore, fa- 
vour the conclusion, that navigation may be practi- 
cable from the sea to this interior lake, on which the 
populous states of Bornou, Loggun, &c. are situated. 
Should this be really the case, the consequences would 
be of more importance than it is at present possible to 
anticipate. 

The countries to which access has already been 
gained are sufficiently described in the travels of the 
Landers, and of Clapperton and Denham, to enable 
us to judge of their capabilities for commerce. Th 
were previously as little known in Europe as America 
was before the time of Columbus, and their discovery 
lays open to enterprise and to observation a field as 
new as did that of Mexico and Peru. Their civiliza- 
tion is sufficiently far advanced to make commerce an 
object of importance with them, and property is as 
secure as in any part of India not directly under the 
government of Britain. The Landers saw large cities, 
in which there were lar fairs, and numerous com- 
modities, such as cloths, fine mats for carpeting (a 
general luxury in warm countries), iron utensils of 
different kinds, grain, vegetables, nuts and fruits, dye 
stuffs, muskets, and slaves. In one place they heard 
the hum of voices on a market day, two miles before 
they approached the city where it was held. As a 
proof of the security of property, and the undisturbed 
peace of some districts, a saw large herds of cattle 
grazing in the fields under the care of children. They 
sent out their servant with valuable European goods 
for sale in the villages, and had no fears except for 
his own honesty. They saw, in one place, long trains 
of women going to market, with ets on their 
heads filled with vegetables, &c.; and, in others, 
lines of pack-horses were observed, arriving from re- 
mote districts with produce for sale. It is not asserted 
that the country is in a high state of civilization, or 
that it is governed by written laws: on the contrary, 
the governors are frequently changed and assassinated ; 
but the people, in the meantime, take little interest 
in such matters. They are at peace, they cultivate 
the soil, and they have many commodities which the 
would gladly dispose of for the new luxuries whic 
Europeans can afford them. They produce indigo, 
palm oil, rice, gums and dye stuffs, hides, and the 
skins of wild animals, while their country is perfectly 
fitted for the cultivation of sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
cocoa, pepper, and all the other staples of tropical 
countries. Were the people savages, or tribes addicted 
to war, or were they even the subjects of any wide- 
spread despotism, which, in its caprice, might declare 

inst all intercourse with foreigners, in such cases 
ak thee advantages would be thrown away. But 
they are a a inoffensive, and even industrious 
race, resembling, in many respects, the inhabitants 
of the plains and river courtries of India. The com- 
merce of England may, therefore, derive the very 
highest advantages from the communications now 
opened with them. 

Some enterprising merchants of sarees and 
London, who appreciate the importance of the dis- 
coveries which co been made, have sent out two 
vessels (one of them a steam-boat built of iron) to ex- 
amine with care the navigation of the two rivers, and 
their tributaries. Favourable accounts have been re- 
ceived of them up nearly to the period of their enter- 
ing the Niger. 


surrounded him, that the “ neglect of small things is 
the rock on which the great majority of the human 
race have split; and the aphorism is equally appli- 
cable to the domestic and worldly condition of very 
many individuals. Our readers must all, in the course 
of their lives, have known one or more persons, upon 
whose exertions for advancement in life an irreme- 
diable ban of misfortune appears to have been laid— 
who, with every advantage in their favour—natural 
ability, sober and industrious habits, advantageous 
situation, good connections—every quality and oppor- 
tunity, in short, by which people are generally 
supposed to raise themselves in the world, seem, ne- 
vertheless, doomed to a life of unrelieved poverty, 
hardship, and discomfort. Of these people, it is cha- 
ritably said by their friends and connections, that 
“ the world goes against them.” They are represented 
as the victims of an unhappy destiny, against which it 
is in vain for them to strive; as beings, in short, spe- 
cially excluded by Providence from all the chances of 
worldly prosperity and success enjoyed by their fellow- 
creatures. Leaving out of view the somewhat hete- 
rodox nature of this doctrine, as well as the pernicious 
and disheartening influence which the propoundinz 
of it must have on the minds of youth just preparing 
for the struggle of life, we will venture to say that 
nothing, generally speaking, can be more utterly hol- 
low and fallacious than the conclusion here come to. 
That there are many really unfortunate people in the 
world, we are far from being inclined to dispute ; nay, 
if the evil did not far outbalance the good fortune of 
life, it would not be what the Almighty decreed it— 


one of trial, disappointment, and suffering. But where > 


men are driven back, or prevented from getting for- 
ward in the world by a downright series of misfor- 
tunes, these are generally so evident and palpable, as 
to be seen, understood, and sympathised with, by their 
fellow-creatures. With regard to the individuals 
above spoken of, on the other hand—those whom the 
world is said to “ go against,” and whose lagging be- 
hind their fellows in the career of life can be traced to 
no particular cause—we are convinced that in nine 
cases out of ten their “ unhappy destiny” is attribu- 
table solely to some flaw or imperfection in their own 
conduct or character. In short, we have great faith 
in the aphorism of the poet in these matters, that 
« We make ourselves our own distress, 
We are ourselves our happiness.” 

This fatal bar to advancement in life consists some- 
times in a natural inaptitude for the business of it; 
but much more frequently from some mismanage- 
ment in the finance department—a miscalculation of 
the expenditure to the “ways and means ;” and, in 
short, a general want of attention to those little mat- 
ters of economy by which (to use a homely phrase) 
the two ends are made to meet. We pointed out ina 
late number how imperceptibly, but fatally, the giving 
way to a habit of laying out small sums on unneces- 
sary matters, eats up a man’s means, and we daily see 
instances of families, who, with very limited incomes, 
by dint of sheer domestic management, not only make 
a more respectable figure out of doors, but appear even 
more comfortable and contented within, than others 
with double or triple their income. As one fact, how- 
ever, is worth a thousand arguments in what concerns 
the practical matters of life, we will narrate an anec- 
dote illustrative of the present subject, which was 
lately brought under our observation, and for the 
truth of which we can with safety vouch :— 


In a certain burgh, which it is needless to particu. 
larise, wonned a worthy couple, who, by dint of per- 
severing industry, had realised a handsome compe. 
tency literally out of nothing. Their family consisted 
of one son, whose proper settlement in a respectable 
way of doing, as they themselves had retired from the 
cares of business, was now almost their only earthly 
concern ; and as they had proved, in their own per- 
sons, both the misery of poverty and the blessings of 
independence, they thought they could not do better 
than rear him to the same line of business in which 
they had themselves succeeded so well. In process of 
time, accordingly, Mr Thomas was installed in suit- 
able premises in an excellent locality of the burgh, 
and an ample and valuable stock of goods was laid in ; 
he was well connected, and still better recommended 
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through his father’s influence ; on the latter account, 
too, his credit stood high in the trading world. In 
short, no young man in his way of business could pes- 
sibly start in life with fairer prospects of success. On 
his own part, nothing seemed wanting to fulfil the ex- 
pectations entertained by his friends. He was a sober, 
industrious young man, regular and correct in his pri- 
vate habits, assiduous in attending to his business, and 
as his goods were both excellent and cheap, his custom- 
ers every day increased, and every one thought he was 
rapidly and deservedly realising a fortune. Guess 
the astonishment, then, of all and sundry, when, in 
about a year and a half after his opening shop, Mr 
Thomas ———, or rather his worthy sire, found it 
prudent to close it again; and the friends of the par- 
ties learned, that the paternal funds were minus a 
good many hundred pounds by the speculation? Here 
was a poser for the trading quidnunes of the place ! 
The matter was to them perfectly incomprehensible. 
It seemed like that which had hitherto been supposed 
an impossibility in nature—an effect without a cause. 
Mr Thomas had been universally reckoned a per- 
fect pattern of what a man ought to be who wished to 
thrive in the world. In fact, he had been held up 
to all the young men in the neighbourhood as a mo- 
del wheal to fashion their own conduct. Neither 
was he of an adventurous turn of mind, nor had 
he met with any serious losses in trade to account 
for his “‘ misfortune.” As there was no feasible way, 
therefore, of explaining the matter, the usual verdict 
was, of course, passed upon the occasion—that, in 
spite of all Mr Thomas ’s efforts and industry, 
“the world had gone against him.” He was the vic- 
tim of il’-/uck, or, to speak out plainly the meaning of 
their words, he was one “ doomed by Providence not 
to thrive in the world ;” and all, therefore, agreed in 
the propriety of his parents withdrawing him, as they 
did, from the concerns of business to their little ru- 
ral abode, as they said that “ doing nothing was still 
better than doing ill.” Shortly after the event took 
place, a kind-hearted lady, who had been a steady 
customer and warm patron of Mr Thomas ever since 
he “set up,” and had all along admired his exemplary 
conduct, had occasion to call at his parents’ abode 
about a servant’s character, or some such matter, 
when she took the opportunity of expressing the sur- 
rise and regret of herself and friends at what had 
ppened. “’Deed, Mrs ———,” replied the sor- 
rowing dame, “I’m sure we're a’ much obleeged to 
ersel’, and other weel-wushers, for your concern about 
‘am; but, ye see, the world just gaed against him, 
and we thocht it better to keep what we had left than 
rin the risk of losing a’.”” As the visitor did not ap- 
pear altogether satisfied with this explanation, and 
seemed anxious to learn in what way the world had 
gone against him, the other continued—“ Aweel, ye 
see, though Tam’s a weel-behaved industrious lad, he 
= had na a way of managing things; and though 
e could mak siller easy enough, he wants the knack 
to keep it. I never could get him to understand the 
value o’ siller, or to see that it was pence that made 
nds—and the long and the short o’t is, that Tam, 
Tike mony a ane, just began the world at the wrang end!” 
As this was a mode of proceeding through life which 
the lady had never heard of before, she begged a more 
particular explanation, and received the following, to 
which we would beg the particular attention of all young 
people in Mr Thomas’s situation. ‘‘ Ye see, Mem, 
when the guidman and me began the world thegither, 
we were just as bare as we weel could be—hardly ae 
sixpence to rub against anither, and no a friend to gie 
us a helping hand. So, Mem, we just suited our way 
o’ living to our circumstances, and contented our- 
selves wi’ a drap parritch and milk i’ the morning, a 
herring and a potato, or sae, to our dinner, and our 
genta at nicht again. By and by, as we began to 
mak a little, we had some guid broth and meat at din- 
ner time, and after that a wee, we ventured ona drap 
tea in the morning. As things got better wi’ us, the 
gudeman wad whiles send hame a lamb-leg for our 
Sunday’s dinner ; and od, Mem, before a’ was dune, 
we used sometimes to treat ourselves to a chuckie. 
Now, ye see, Mem, our Tam took the clean contrair 
way 0” going about things—he began wi’ the chuckie !” 
We now never hear of young men, placed in an 
advantageous situation for getting forward in the 
world, but who nevertheless, and without any appa- 
rent cause for their bad success, are unable to “ get 
their head above water,” but we are apt to suspect 
that they have “ begun with the chuckie.” 


TURKISH OPIUM-EATERS. 

Rigid Mussulmans condemn the use of opium, and 
their preachers declaim against it from the pulpit, as 
our clergy do drunkenness. One day a very holy and 
zealous preacher, in holding forth with more than or- 
dinary warmth against this vile drug, by great and bad 
luck let fall his own opium pouch g his auditory. 
Without being in the least abashed, he, with the 
greatest presence of mind, affected to have premedi- 
tated what had happened so much against his will, and 
exclaimed, “ Behold the enemy, the demon, the fiend 
I have been speaking of! Be upon your guard, lest 
it spring upon some of you, and gain possession of 
your souls!” By this delicate turn he effected his 
escape from public ridicule or execration 


AN OLD MINISTER’S TALE. 
By THE Etrrick SHEPHERD. 

Tue Rev. Mr M‘Donald of Kilmore, whom I once 
met at Obaa on a visit, related to me a great number 
of Highland stories, for the purpose, as he expressed 
it, that I should make something of them. One of 
them was about John Campbell of Kilcagar, who went 
out one day to hunt on the lands of Glen-Orn, which 
then belonged to M‘Culloch of Gresharvish. Mr 
Campbell not returning in the evening, his lady be- 
came very much alarmed, especially as his favourite 
pointer dog Eachen came home alone, and apparently 
very disconsolate, and his dam Oich did not come at 
all. Mrs Campbell did not know in the least where 
to send in search of her husband, but she raised the 
men-servants before daylight, some of whom went for 
the fox-hunter, who knew all the shooting ground in 
the vicinity, and they went searching and calling the 
whole day, but found nothing. 

In the meantime, a shepherd of Glen-Orn arrived 
at Kilcagar, and told Mrs Campbell that he had found 
her husband, lying shot through the heart in Correi- 
Balloch, a wild wooded ravine on the lands of Glen- 
Orn, and his pointer bitch lying at his side moaning, 
but refusing to leave him. The man told his story so 
abruptly, that Mrs Campbell fainted, and was long 
unable to give orders about any thing. The body, 
however, was brought home, poor Oich following it, 
and finally buried in the island of Lismore, the burial 
place of the family; but Oich followed it there, and 
though brought home many times, and greatly ca- 
ressed, she always went back again, until at last she 
died on the grave. 

A strict investigation was immediately set on foot 
regarding the mysterious murder of Mr Campbell, for, 
as his gun was found loaded, it was certain he could 
not have shot himself, and, after some inquiry, Mr 
M‘Culloch was arrested, and taken to the prison of 
Inverary, examined by the sheriff, and committed for 
trial. And here is the trial on a single leaf, which I 
believe is nearly the truth. 

Mr M‘Culloch acknowledged, both before the she- 
riff and the lords of the justiciary court at the circuit, 
that he had heard the report of a gun on his lands, 
had gone to the place, and, on seeing the pointers, 
went to the spot, where he found his friend Mr Camp- 
bell lying at the point of death; that he turned him 
over, when he vomited some blood, and then expired. 

Mrs Campbell, on being examined, said she did not 
believe Mr M‘Culloch would have shot her husband, 
although the latter should have shot all the game on 
the other’s estate; for that they were particular 
friends, and always shot together, visiting each other 
in the most friendly and amicable way very frequently. 
The paper then proceeds to detail the examination of 
William Bawn M‘Nichol. 

“Where were you that morning when Mr Camp- 
bell was murdered ?” 

“T was in Clash-ne-shalloch.” 

* How far is that from Correi-Balloch ?” 

* Hersel does not know; she never measured it.” 

“ How far do you think it may be ?” 

“Why, hosed tinks it will never be much farther 
than it is at present.” 

“In what time could you go from the one to the 
other ?” 

“She could take a tay to go it, or half a tay, or an 
hour if hersel was to rhun it.” 

* And you heard the shot fired from the one place 
to the other ?” 

“ Nho, she did not hear it fired, but she heard it gho 
out with a great plow-off.” 

“ And what made you leave the one glen to go to 
the other? Did you suspect any thing ?” 

* Hoo, yes, hersel did suspect something.” 

“ What did you suspect ?” 

“She suspected that she would get a trham of 
te whisky, or te rhoom, or te prhandy at lheast ; and 
may pe a shilling into her sporran.” 

* And what did you see when you arrived ?” 

“ Hersel saw Mr Campbell's two dhogs sitting with 
their tails upon te ground, and one of them was poo- 
hooing ; and then when she came dhown, there was 
Mr Campbell himself lhying, and grheat strheam of 
plood running down from his pody.” 

* And was he quite dead then ?” 

* Hoo, yes, him was very dhead.” 

“ And did you see any other person in the Correi 
that day ?” 

“ Nho; she saw'd no other pody but Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, who was rhunning very strong up the Balloch.” 

“ Was it towards his own house that he was run- 
ning ?” 

** Nho!—such a question! It would pe lhong 
fore rhunning up to Balloch would take him to fis 
own house. His own house lies down there, and he 
was rhunning here.” 

« And what did he do when you came to the 
corpse 

“He turned back again, and came to me, and de- 
sired me to go with all haste to Kileagar, and tell Mrs 
Camp?ell that her husband was lying in te Correi shot 


and dhead, and mhoordered, which I did with a heavy 
heart; for Mr Campbell was a good and kind man. 

* Did you never hear of a great beauty, named Anne 
Gillespie, who did not bear the best character in the 
country ?” 

“ Hoo! hersel will be telling you whatever she has 
seen with her own eyes, but she will swear to no re- 


“ Was she not lost about the time of Mr Campbell's 
death, and was it not suspected that she likewise had 
been made away with ?” 

“ Hersel has never saw’d her dhead nor alhive since 
that day, so that she may pe mhoordered, and dhead, 
and bhuried, or trown into te sea, and eahten up with 
te creat fushes, or she may pe living, and as peautiful 
as ever, for any ting tat hersel does know.” 

* You say you have never seen her since that day— 
did you see her on that day ?” 

“ Hersel saw—saw—saw oich ailidh rhunning 
down Corrie-Deach.” 

“ What is oich ailidh, if you please ?” 

“ Hersel not have it in te tongue.” 

A gentleman here explained to the judges tlat 
M‘Nichol meant a comely well-dressed young woman. 

“ And was that handsome young woman Mrs Anne 
Gillespie ?” 

“It might pe her and it might not pe her; she 
could not say. Tere were words aproad.” 

‘** How far were you from her ?” 

* Hoo, hersel was very near: not above two or tree 
miles from her.” 

“ That is a great distance.” 

“Oh, it pe no distance in te Highland. If we had 
been any nhearer, we would have peen together.” 

“ Did you know Mrs Anne Gillespie personally ?” 

“ Hoo, yes, she knowed her very well.” 

* And what sort of a woman was she ?” 

“ She was a very ghood, and a very peautiful, and 
a very plessed lhady; but she loved te shentlemans 
like other womans.” 

“ Did you hear two shots from the Balloch, or only 
one, that morning ?” 

“Hersel was hearing two shots, one pefore and 
another afther.” 

A great many more witnesses were examined, but 
their evidences were greatly at variance, and nothing 
more could be elicited, save that it was certain Mrs 
Anne Gillespie was a person of doubtful character, and 
that she was lost, and that many suspected she had 
got foul play for her life. Finally, the counsel for the 
crown demanded a verdict of guilty against Mr 
M‘Culloch ; but one of the judges, in summing up 
the evidence, expressed his doubts. He acknow- 
ledged that the circumstantial evidence was very 
strong against Mr M‘Culloch, yet still, taking his 
character, temper, and disposition altogether into 
view, he could hardly conceive that evidence to be 
thoroughly conclusive. It was true he was the only 
man observed in the Balloch, and was discovered 
running away; and when he saw that discovery was 
made, he turned again. His hands were bloody, and 
his gun was discharged. Mr Campbell had been 
killed by a species of shot which was found to be the 
very same kind as that contained in Mr M‘Culloch’s 
lead-bag. All these circumstances, taken together, 
formed a mass of strong evidence. But whence could 
spring the motive for the one friend murdering the 
other ?—and how was Anne Gillespie concerned in 
the matter? He confessed he could not see his way 
through such a mesh. He therefore had some faint 
hopes that the prisoner really was not guilty. He 
was far from exculpating him, for it was a dark and 
mysterious affair, and the evidence was grievously 
against him; but if the honourable jury viewed the 
matter with the same doubts as he did, he begged 
they would give the prisoner the advantage of them. 
There was one thing he was bound to remind them 
of—that it was quite manifest the person who shot Mr 
Campbell had been close at him. Now, if the thing 
had taken place by accident, which was the most 
likely thing in the world, the prisoner would have 
acknowledged it, and then no blame would have at- 
tached to him ; but as he peremptorily denies it, you 
are obliged either to return a verdict of not or 
of wilful murder. I must, therefore, leave him in the 
hands of his countrymen, and may God influence their 
hearts to return a just and true verdict. 

Mr M‘Culloch appearing at that time very much 
affected, and like to faint, he was removed, and had 
something to drink. He asked the guards how they 
thonghe the verdict would go, and was answered that 
there was every probability it would go against him. 
He said he thought so too; for had he been a jury- 
man on any other criminal, he thought he should have 
given it against him. The jury were enc! > and 
continued in fierce and angry discussion for five hours 
and twenty minutes, and then returned a verdict of 
GUILTY, by a majority of two. M/‘Culloch was again 
brought into court, and the Justice-Clerk asked him if 
he had any thing to say why judgment of death 
should not be pronounced against him. He said he 
had only one very simple reason, which was, that he 
was as innocent of his friend's death as his own child 
that sat on her mother’s knee. He neither blamed 
the judges nor the jury, for every word of the evidence 
was —. There was not A false word advanced 
against him, and it was singular how strongly —— 
tended to corroborate an innocent man's guilt. Had 
he been a juryman on the same trial, he would have 
voted with the majority. Therefore, be had no rea- 
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sons to urge why sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced upon him ; only he begged for a distant day, 
as he was certain the Almighty would not suffer an 
innocent man to die an ignominious death, and his 
family to be disgraced and ruined, without bringing 
to light something relating to that horrid transaction. 
He was sentenced to be executed that day six months, 
on the 27th of October. 

Mr M‘Culloch received all the admonitions of the 
several divines towards confession with the greatest 
indignation, remaining obstinate to the last, and still 
no light was thrown on the mysterious murder of Mr 
Campbell, save that, on the day after the trial, a 
— burly Highlander demanded a word of the Lord 

ustice-Clerk, who, being a proud man, received him 
churlishly, saying, ‘* What do you want with me, you 
ruffian-looking dog ?” 

 Hersel just pe wanting to tell your judgeship tat 

must reverse te sentence on honest Mr M‘Cul- 
instantly, for it is not a fair one, and cannot pe 
a fair one.” 
. “ What do you mean, sir ?” 

“What do] mean? Hubabub! Did you not see 
tat tere was six Campbells on te jury? Te judge 
hersel was a Campbell, te man who was shot was a 
Campbell, and how could ony man get justice? If 
you had not been what you are, a Campbell, you could 
easily have seen trough tat tere could pe no shustice. 
And hersel can tell you, had it peen a Gillespie, a 
Stuart, or a M‘Donald, that had peen shot, and a 
Campbell who had shot him, with te same judge and 
jery, tere would have peen no word of guilty. Now, 

tell you tat you, and your jury of Campbells, are 
both knaves and fools, else you might have seen with 
your mouths, suppose you had had no eyes in te heads 
of yourselves, tat Mr M‘Culloch was no more guilty 
of shooting his friend, John Campbell, than you were.” 

“Then I tell you that you are a knave, a ruffian, 
and a madman. Take him out, and give him into 
custody.” 

“ Just stop, if you plaise, till I tell your honour’s 
glorious majesty, tat I can give my porn oath tat 
when te shot was fired tat killed John Campbell, 
Duncan M‘Culloch was half a mile off, and out of 
sight too.” 

“ And how do you know that ?” 

“ Pecause 1 saw it with my own eyes at a great 
distance.” 

* Who else could it be, then, that shot him ?” 

“ Hoo, but let you and your Campbells, with your 
wise heads, find out tat! Tat pe your business, and 
none of mine. Only I'll swear tat it was not Duncan 
M‘Culloch. Hersel will swear tat py all te oaths tat 
ever was made in hefen or earth. So you have no 
ting to do with all your wisdom, but send word over 
to te prison to let him forth.” 

* Oh, the man is mad! stark staring mad. What 
flummery is this? Seize him, force him out, and see 
that he be properly secured.” 

The attendants then seized the fellow, and forced 
him out, while he continued calling over his shoulder, 
“Oh you creat pig plunder of a shudge! I tell you, 
if you do not take tent of what I say, and let Mr 
M‘Culloch go free, tat Cot’s creat shoogement will 
come over you, and you will r 

Here his anathemas were lost in the hubbub at 
the door, and the thing was totally disregarded by the 
proper authorities. It created, however, a sensation 
among the bystanders, and a petition was got up for 
a reprieve to M‘Culloch. Who it was signed by, or 

whom presented, I do not know; but it had not 

desired effect. Reprieves and pardons were not 
80 common in those days as now, and Duncan M‘Cul- 
loch was left for execution. 

Now, it so happened that the day appointed for Mr 
M‘Culloch’s execution, the 27th of October, was the 
very one preceding the opening of the autumn western 
circuit; and on that morning, as the Lord Justice 
Clerk and the Lord Provost of Glasgow were sitting 
at an early breakfast, the attendants stated to them 
that there was a very blackguard ruffian-looking fel- 
lew at the door, who demanded an audience of their 
lordships ; that they had repulsed him several times, 
but he would take no refusal, saying that his m e 
was one of life and death, and he must and ae 
speak with them. 

«N | him we have nothing to do with 
him,” said the Justice-Clerk. “ 1 like not such ruf- 
fians intruding themselves into our presence. There 
is danger in it.” 

“There shall be no danger to you, my lord, I 
answer for it,” said the provost. ‘“ And since it is 
an affair of life and death, I think we had better hear 
what the fellow has to say. With all these attendants 
and ourselves, we have nothing to fear from one man ; 
6o I think, with your permission, we will admit him.” 

“ Let him be searched, then, that he has no arms 
about him.” 

Yes, my lord.” 

The fellow was then searched, and admitted, and a 
frightful-looking figure he was. His form was ema- 
ciated ; his face the colour of clay; his beard sticking 
out all around, like a bottle-brush ; his tufted hair 
protruding far beyond the rim of his crabbed Argyle- 
shire bonnet, which he did not even deign to lay aside, 
Out, stepping close up to the Lord Justice Clerk, he 
addressed him thus—“ Does your honour’s clorious 

sty know mhe ?” 

“ No, sir, I know nothing about you, nor do I wish 
te know any thing; keep your distance.” 


“ Then, sir, if you do not know me, you don’t know 
a man who has ten times more truth and honour than 
yourself, for all te pride and wisdom tat is pelow tat 
creat pig mealy wig of yours. Did not I tell you this 
day six months tat Mr M‘Culloch was no more guilty 
of the death of John Campbell of Kilcagar than you 
was? And did you tink tat a true Highlander was 
coming to tell you a porn lie for nothing? And yet 
you are suffering tat good honest shentleman to pe 
dragged to the gallows this day, and hanged like a 
dog, for a crime of which you know he was not guilty ; 
for did not I tell you so, and was not that enough ? 
But here am I, P er Gillespie, who will not suffer 
an innocent shentleman to die for a crime in which he 
had no hand. I was loth to give up the murderer be- 
fore; but since it must pe so, it must pe so. I then 
tell you, shentlemans, that it was I myself that shot 
John Campbell.” 

“ You who shot John Campbell !” cried the Lord 
Provost, starting to his feet ; “‘ I declare this surpasses 
all that I ever heard or witnessed in my life! My 
lord, this is a very serious matter indeed. We must 
take it upon ourselves to defer the execution of Mr 
M‘Culloch till the truth of the circumstance be ascer- 
tained, and a reprieve can be obtained.” 

** No, no,” said the Justice Clerk ; “ the man is 
deranged, and knows not what he is saying. Justice 
must have its way—the sentence must be executed.” 

“Oh you creat stupid bhaist of a shudge, have you 
no fear of Cot pefore your eyes !” cried the Highlander, 
with great vehemence, which rather looked a little 
like madness from such a figure. Remember, if you 
murder an innocent man, you shall have toanswer forit. 
Did I not tell you long ago that Duncan M‘Culloch 
was innocent, and do I not tell you now that it was 
I who shot John Campbell of Kileagar. Yes; it was 
I who shot him trough te pody and te heart; and I 
was not like you, for I had te of Cot pefore mine 
eyes, and I knowed that his heverlasting tamn would 
fall upon me if I left an innocent man to suffer in my 
stead. And here I am, to take te shustice of Cot and 
man; so if one must suffer according to the mandate 
of te great Campbells, why, then, come pind my hands 
pehind my pack, and hang me, for I, and I alone, did 
the deed for which he is contemned to suffer. But I'l] 
first be tried by a jury of my countrymen, not by you 
nor by your clan, although we were once the same. 
No; I'll object to every man whose name is Camp- 
Yell; but I will not retract one word that I have 
uttered. I shot John Campbell, and I did it with all 
my ry and soul ; and were it to do now, I would do 
it still.” 

** You are a braver, an honester, and a better man 
than your appearance bespeaks you, Gillespie,” said 
the Lord Provost; “ there is something truly noble 
in this voluntary confession of yours, and whatever 
may be the issue, you shall not want my best interests. 
But an innocent man shall not suffer under my juris- 
diction. I must go and take measures for the preser- 
vation of M‘Culloch’s life instantly, for his time is 
nearly run. In the meantime, Gillespie, I must 
commit you to prison.” 

* You may, if you please, my lord ; but hersel tinks, 
after what she has done, tere pe little occhession for 
it. If Duncan M‘Culloch is once fairly released and 
restored to his family, I may run away if I can, but 
not till then.” 

* Well, I think I have a right to take your word, 
for a more gallant immolation I never witnessed, and 
never read of. Remain in my house, under guard, 
until I take measures regarding you. In the mean- 
time, I must hasten to the sheriff and the prison, for I 
have no time to lose.” 

When the Lord Provost entered the prison, the 
head keeper opened the door, and announced him. 
He found the condemned man sitting on his straw 
pallet, with his wife on one side, and his eldest 
daughter, a girl about fifteen, on the other, both lean- 
ing on his bosom, and crying until their hearts were 
like to break. ‘* 1 am quite resigned, and ready to 
go with you, my lord,” said he; “ you will just re- 
lease me from a scene which no husband and father’s 
heart can long sustain. I am quite ready.” 

“ T am very happy to hear it, Mr M‘Culloch; but 
I am happier still to inform you, that a very singular 
piece of information has been communicated to me 
this morning. A wild savage-looking fellow, calling 
himself Peter Gillespie, or some such name, came into 
my house, and before the Lord Justice Clerk and me 
declared himself the murderer of Mr John Campbell, 
and offered himself to be executed in your place, for 
that he alone was the guilty person, and he says that 
you were half a mile distant, and out of sight, when 
the murder was committed; so that the sheriff and I 
have agreed to defer your execution until a pardon 
can be obtained from the proper authorities.” 

Mrs M‘Culloch fainted with joy at this intelligence. 
As for M‘Culloch himself, he burst into tears, and 
exclaimed, “I said the Almighty would not suffer an 
innocent man to perish by an ignominious death, and 
a lovely and helpless family to be disgraced and ruined, 
and he has not disappointed me in the end! Oh, 
blessed, ever blessed be his name! for now that I am 
freed from the foul stain of murder, I regard death as 
nothing. But Pheader Gillespie, Pheader Gillespie 
to offer himself a sacrifice forme! Ah! that is what 
I do not deserve at his hand! Do you think the poor 
fellow will be condemned ?” 

“Tam afraid he will; but he shall not want my 
best interests, for it was so noble of him to give up 


lh aa an innocent man might be saved to his 
ily. 

ladies now claimed the cttention of the two 

gentlemen. Mrs M‘Culloch was lying in a swoon, 
ay as death, on her husband's bosom: Miss M‘Cul. 
och was sitting with uplifted hands, her eyes fixed, 
and her beautiful lips wide apart, the statue of sus. 
—_ uncertain as yet whether or not her father’s 
ife was safe. It was a group well worth the chissel 
of Chantrey, and better worth that of lang Jock 
Greenshiels. That was a happy morning for the 
M‘Cullochs, happier than if no such danger had ever 
hung over them. A free pardon was, of course, readily 
obtained from the Secretary of State’s office, and 
M‘Culloch was released. 

When Gillespie's trial came on, there was no one 
witness against him but himself; but he delivered a 
plain unvarnished tale, which amply sufficed for his 
own condemnation. He had been prompted to the 
dreadful deed by a jealousy but too well founded ; and 
it appeared that the Mrs y hee Gillespie alluded to in 
an earlier part of our tale, was his wife, and the un- 
happy cause of the murder. When asked by the 
judge what had become of his wife, he answered, 
“My wife! what is that to you, or to the present 
cause? That was myconcern, not yours. You may 
try to find it out; but you never will till the day of 
doom.” In the course of a few weeks, Pheader Gil- 
lespie suffered the just penalty of his offence, uni- 
versally regretted, however, on account of the lofty 
principles which had urged him to the deed, and 
actuated him ever since. 


Columns for Dchoolbops. 

PHEDRUS —EUTROPIUS — NEPOS. 
My Dear LittLe Boys—I dare to say you have 
often felt more annoyed than pleased when your mas- 
ter put a new Latin book into your hands, understood 
to be a good deel less easy of translation than the for- 
mer one, and which seemed, in its bare, hard, dry 
outline, without an English word about it, one of the 
most unamiable objects in the world. I have often 
thought, that, if something were told you about the 
men who wrote these hard-favoured little books, and 
about the comparative merits of their style of writing, 
and the reasons the master has for bringing them 
under your attention, you would be apt to take to 
them a great deal more kindly, and learn your lessons 
so much the better. For this reason, I have resulved 
to give you all information I can about these books, 
assuring you, that, if I had known as much when I 
was a schoolboy like you, I think I would have been 
a much better scholar than I was. 

Now, we need not tell you, schoolboys, that the 
first Latin book that is put into your hands to study, 
after the “ Rudiments,” is entitled, in common lan- 
guage, “ The Cordery.””. We used to wonder why it 
was called the Cordery, or if it had any thing to do 
with the word corduroy. The fact is, that this little 
book consists of a hundred colloquies, or short dia- 
logues, held between a tutor and some good boys, his 
pupils, in the Latin language. The book was not 
written by a Roman, or person who knew the Latin 
as his mother tongue—as all the rest of your Latin 
books were—but by a French gentleman, of the name 
of Mathurin Cordier, who died at Genevain the year 
1565, in the 85th year of hisage. The celebrated Cal- 
vin wasa pupil ofhisat Paris. After thecolloquies, how- 
ever, a much more important work comes to be taken 
into consideration, namely, Pheedrus’s Fables; and 
here we have some remarks to make regarding the 
writing of fables or parables in general, and the pro- 
bable origin of this species of composition among the 
ancients. 

It has been thought by some learned men that fables 
were the first pieces of wit that made their appear- 
ance in the world; and, indeed, they have continued 
to be highly valued, not only in times of the greatest 
simplicity, but also during the most polite ages of 
mankind. The Jewish doctors say that the ancients 
were at first accustomed to teach the people with 
the sound of musical instruments, which rendered 
their lessons more pleasant; but that custom being 
discontinued, they next adopted the mode of mingling 
stories with their instructions, and the concealing of 
sublime truths under the appearance of fable. It has 
also been observed, that one of the reasons which 
obliged the eastern people, with whom most certainly 
the custom originated, to make use of fables in their 
instructions and admonitions, was, that the monarchs 
being for the most part absolute, their subjects were 
always restrained from freedom of speech ; the result 
of which was, that, being an ingenious people, they 
found out this way whereby they might be able, with- 
out exposing their lives to imminent danger, to in- 
form and advise their princes of what most nearly 
concerned the welfare both of themselves and their 
subjects, and instruct them, without giving offence, 
in the paths of virtue, honour, and true glory. 
this we have a very apposite example in the Bible, 
where the holy man, Nathan, rebukes David the 
king, by means of the parable of the poor man and 
his ewe-lamb. The most ancient example which we 
have on record, of this way of conveying instructi 
is what we have in the sacred Scriptures of the O 
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Testament, of the trees choosing themselves a king, 
as it is recited in the ninth chapter of the Book of 
Judges ; and it was the constant practice afterwards 
observed by our Saviour among those to whom he 

e, for, as the Gospel informs us, he explained 
himself to the people particularly in parables. Since 
that time, also, the Jews have so continued this man- 
ner of expressing their sense, and unfolding their doc- 
trines, that the esteem they had it in cannot be con- 
cealed from those who have perused their writings ; 
where they make the waters, mountains, trees, and 
even the letters themselves, to speak. 

The esteem for this manner of writing was after- 
wards so great in the world, that the Greeks became 
imitators of the eastern nations in it. This cannot 
be doubted by any, since the Greeks themselves ac- 
knowledge that they derived this sort of learning from 
ZEsop, who was an oriental. 

This famous fabulist, of whom you have often heard, 
and whose productions are still commonly extant, is 
said to have been born, in the condition of a slave, at 
Cotyeum, in Phrygia, about 570 years before the 
Christian era. The whole history of sop, however, 
is looked upon by many authors as a fiction. The 
anme, indeed, appears to be taken from that of the 
wise man AsapH, who is much celebrated by the 
oriental writers; and any man of distinguished good 
character is by them honoured with the title of ‘‘ the 
Asaf of his day.” That the collection of fables, which 
bears the name of sop, was written by him, is an 
opinion which is now generally exploded ; and though 
we learn from Aristophanes, the Greek dramatic wri- 
ter, that a collection of his fables then existed, yet we 
are inclined to believe that he did not commit any of 
them to writing, but merely recited them upon parti- 
cular occasions ; and that they were for some time 
preserved by oral tradition. 

The great variety of style which is to be found in 
this collection, leads us also to suspect that they can- 
not have proceeded from the same author. Yet some 
of them bear evident marks of antiquity. Thereis in 
them a wonderful simplicity of expression, and a de- 
lightful blending of the agreeable with the useful, 
which captivates and instructs the reader. Simplicity 
of thought, and purity of sentiment, seem to be the 
characteristics of his fables ; and he is allowed on all 
hands to have been a master in this species of instruc- 
tion. So famed were these compositions among the 
ancients, that Socrates is said to have translated them 
into verse a short time before his death; and Plato 
said, it were to be wished that children might suck 
them in with their milk, in order to be trained up to 
wisdom and virtue 

Now, the next thing to be observed is, that there 
have appeared in the world, amongst many different 
nations, an immense number of imitators of AZsop’s 
way of conveying instruction by fables. The most 
celebrated of these in modern times are La Fontaine 
and Chambaud, among the French, and Gay and 
Moore, among the English. The person with whom 
we have to do here more particularly, however, is his 
famous imitator among the Romans, Phedrus, who 
flourished about the sixteenth year of the Christian 
era. About 500 years before his time, the first speci- 
men of this kind of composition among the Romans, 
as we have it finely recorded by Livy, was delivered 
by Menenius Agrippa, one of the wisest and best of 
the senators of those times. It was on occasion of a 
sedition among the plebeians, or common people of 
Rome, who withdrew themselves, in a mutinons man- 
ner, to a mountain about three miles from the city, 
and refused to submit to the authority of the senate ; 
upon which, Menenius Agrippa, who had been origi- 
nally a plebeian himself, a shrewd man, and who con- 
sequently knew what kind of eloquence was most 
likely to please the people, addressed them with the 
celebrated fable of ‘ The Belly and the Members,” 
which had an instantaneous effect upon the mutineers, 
and ultimately led to the entire suppression of discon- 
tent among the people. 

In regard to Pheedrus, the Latin fabulist, he was a 
poet of very considerable merit, and is generally sup- 
posed to have been a Thracian by birth. It is said 
that he was carried a captive from his own country to 
Rome by Octavius, the father of the emperor Augus- 
tus; and, from his own writings, it is certain that he 
was the slave of the latter—which brings him to the 
same condition as his great master Esop. He appears 
to have owed his liberty, as well as the advantages of 
a good education, to the munificence of the emperor, 
who was a great patron of literature. The gratitude 
and high regard for his benefactor which he exhibits, 
give a favourable idea of the qualities of his heart ; 
nor can his sincerity in this matter be at all questioned, 
when it is considered that he wrote as strongly in the 
praise of the emperor after the death of the latter as 
during his lifetime. At a subsequent period, he was 
very unjustly subjected to great persecution by Seja- 
nus, the profligate favourite of the emperor Tiberius, 
which he has taken notice of particularly in his third 
Prologue, to the infamy of that detested character. 
The causes, as well as the nature of his sufferings, 
have not been recorded ; but it may be presumed that 
he could give no offence by his wealth, at least, since 
he studiously avoided riches, lest he should thereby 
be exposed to danger. He lived to a great age, and 
survived Sejanus, whose memory he treats with a se- 
verity which would never have been allowed to escape 
with impunity if he had published the lines while that 
haughty minister was alive. Phodrus appears to have 


contined himself to the writing of fable, and took Esop 
for his guide. He has divided his collection into five 
books, containing altogether ninety-four fables, in the 
formation of which he has taken the old Phrygian for 
his director in general; but although he worles upon 
his model, he ~ introduced a great many new ma- 
terials of his own. The learned have extolled the 
purity of his language, and the sentiment frequently 
merits high commendation ; but in many instances 
that might be mentioned, a greater regard to good 
taste and mental delicacy would have given an ad- 
— value to the writings of this amusing au- 
thor. 

After having got well acquainted with Phoedrus’s 
entertaining colloquies, carried on between wolves and 
lambs, jackdaws and peacocks, foxes and crows, dogs 
and crocodiles, mice and weasels, and a great many 
other animals equally interesting and sagacious, we 
suppose you will now be inclined to proceed a little 
farther in your Roman studies; and fur that purpose 
Eutropius next offers himself to your attention. His 
book consists of an abridgement of the Roman history, 
beginning with the foundation of Rome, and ending 
about the year 360 of the Christian era. This author 
is, by some, called Flavius Eutropius ; but of his na- 
tivecountry, parentage, and education, nothing certain 
is known. He was private secretary to Constantine 
the Great, and accompanied the emperor Julian in his 
expedition against the Persians, a.p. 363. Valens, 
who was a native of Pannonia, in Germany, and 
knew little about the Roman history when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 364, requested Eutropius to 
compose his abridgement. It is to be regretted that 
this author did not pay more attention to accuracy of 
names and dates, as his work is otherwise commend- 
able for simplicity of style, selection of facts, and 
agreeableness of narrative. Were it not for the in- 
accuracies already mentioned, which a judicious editor 
could easily correct, there is, oe no Latin abridge- 
ment of Roman history which the young scholar would 
pursue with more pleasure and advantage than that 
of Eutropius. In certain parts of his work a few 
words occur, such as would not have been used by the 
writers of the Augustan age, which is reckoned the 
finest time of Roman literature; but the number of 
such words is not great, and they give rise to no dif- 
ficulty, as they are almost all easily understood. In 
consequence of certain expressions which occur in his 
epitome, many doubts have been raised as to what the 
religion of Lutropius might be ; but, on a careful pe- 
rusal, it will at least appear manifest, that there is no 
evidence for believing that he was a Christian. Had 
he renounced heathenism, the history of the emperors 
whom he mentions, and the age in which he lived, 
would have given rise to such statements and opinions 
as would have entirely precluded any uncertainty on 
the subject. The integrity of the man and the author 
appears in the impartiality of his strictures, as well as 
in his commendation of virtue and censure of vice, 
which render his writings a very proper book for being 
put into the hands of youth; and, therefore, all well- 
dispositioned tyros will make themselves intimately 
acquainted with Eutropius. 

Our next author is Cornelius Nepos, who has left 
us a good biographical work, consisting of twenty-two 
lives of illustrious men among the Greeks and Car- 
thaginians. In the preface to a late edition of this 
book, it is justly observed, that “ the Lives of Emi- 
nent Commanders, by Cornelius Nepos, will be a 
favourite school-book while the Latin language con- 
tinues to be taught. The admirable models of cha- 
racter which it exhibits, the elevated and truly 
Roman sentiments which it breathes, the purity, ele- 
gance, and chaste simplicity of its style, render it, in 
every respect, one of the most eligible books that can 
be put into the hands of ingenuous youth. The lives, 
too, are so short and comprehensive, that, while 
they powerfully interest the curiosity, they do not 
fatigue the attention of the youngest and most volatile 
readers.” 

Cornelius Nepos was born at Hostilia, a village be- 
longing to Verona, on the north bank of the river Po. 
From the place of his birth being in one of the an- 
cient divisions of Gaul, he is called by one Latin 
writer Gallus, a Frenchman ; and, from its being in- 
cluded in Jéaly, his countryman and contemporary 
Catullus, the Roman poet, denominates him Jtalus, 
an Italian. He died in the year 25 before Christ, 
and, consequently, flourished in the reign of Augustus, 
whose favour he enjoyed ; and the purity of his style 
eiititles him to rank high among the writers of that 
age. He composed a history of the world, which he 
called his chronicle, and which was divided into three 

riods or ages—the obscure, the fabulous, and the 

istorical. To it, Catullus, who dedicates his works 
to Curnelius Nepos, makes allusion in his poems. 
That history, and all his other writings, are now lost, 
except the twenty-two lives of illustrious generals. 
These illustrious generals are, Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon, Lysander, Alcibiades, 
Thrasybulus, Conon, Dion, Iphicrates, Chabrias, Ti- 
Datimes, Epaminondas, Agesi- 

laus, Euménes, Phocion, Timoleon, all natives of 
Greece except Datimes, who was a native of Caria, 
and Euménes, who was a Thracian. After these, he 
takes Hamilcar and Hannibal, who were Carthagi- 
nians. Besides these, he notices, in three short chap- 
ters, some of the kings of Persia and Macedonia, and 
ives also interesting biographical sketches of Marcus 
‘orcius Cato, and, more particularly, of Titus Pom- 


ponius Atticus, the familiar friend of Cicero, the 
orator. His book concludes with the words of Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi. Nepos enjoyed the 
friendship of both Cicero and Atticus. Of numerous 
other works which he is said to have composed, and 
which time has destroyed, it would perhaps be now 
impossible to make an accurate list, since gramma- 
rians are divided as to their number and ti His 
“Lives” form a proper schoolbook, as the style is simple, 
but neat and appropriate, and his delineation of cna- 
racter deserves approbation from its accuracy and 
conciseness. The following is his account of the 
closing scene of the life of his friend, the celebrated 
Pomponius Atticus, who starved himself to death to 
escape from the miseries of old age and disease. 
“ Thus,” says he, “ when he had completed his 
seventy-eighth year, and had attained to extreme old 
age, not less with dignity than with favour and with 
fortune—for he had attained to many possessions 
through no other medium than that of honesty— 
and after he had enjoyed such uninterrupted good 
health, that, for thirty years, he had never needed 
medicine, he was attacked with a disease, which, at 
first, both he and the medical men contemned; for 
they took it to be a sort of stoppage of the bowels, for 
which several quick and easy remedies were applied. 
When, in this way, three months had been spent, 
without any pains, except those which he experienced 
from the attempt to cure him, all at once the power 
of the disease came into one part of his bowels with 
such vehemence, that, in the end, a putrid sore broke 
out through his loins. Some time before this occur- 
red to him, however, and after he felt his pains in- 
crease, and the fever gathering strength daily, he or- 
dered his son-in-law Agrippa to come to him, and 
along with him Lucius Cornelius Balbus, and Sextus 
Peduceus. As soon as he saw them approach, he 
raised himself on his elbow, and thus addressed 
them :—‘ How great the attention and diligence is, 
which, at this time, I have had recourse to for the 
preservation of my health, ye have seen with your 
own eyes, and therefore I need not detain you b 
making farther mention of it; with which, since, as 
hope, I have satisfied you, and there is nothing far- 
ther to be done which can tend to the curing of my 
disease, it now remains for me to follow my own coune 
sel. Of that I do not wish you to remain in igno- 
rance ; for I am determined to give up supporting this 
disease. For these some days, indeed, whatever food 
I have taken with the view of prolonging my life, has 
just increased my pains without the hope of recovery. 
Wherefore I request of you, first, to approve of my 
design, and, then, that you will use no vain endea- 
vours in attempting to dissuade me from it.’ ” 


ANCIENT RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, 

A BRIEF account of the religious establishments kept up 
in this country before the Reformation, and of the 
ficers which belonged to some of the largest of them, 
as well as of their different buildings and apartments, 
it is presumed, will not be uninteresting. 

Under the general name of religious houses, are 
comprehended cathedral and collegiate churches, abe 
beys, priories, colleges, hospitals, preceptories, and 
friaries. 

In Conventual Cathedrals the bishop was in the 
place of an abbot, and had the principal stall on the 
right hand of the entrance into the choir. Collegiate 
churches and colleges consisted of a number of secular 
canons, living together under the government of a 
dean, warden, provost, or master; and having for the 
more solemn performance of divine service, chaplains, 
singing men, and choristers belonging to them. 

An Abbcy was a society of religious people, havi 
an abbot or abbess to preside over them. Some 
these were so considerable that their abbots were called 
to Parliament, and had seats and votes in the House 
of Lords. They had the power and the authority of 
bishops within the limits of their several houses, gave 
the solemn benediction, conferred the lesser orders, 
wore mitres, sandals, &c., and carried crosses or pase 
torals in their hands; and some of their houses were 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the archbishop and 
bishop, and subject to the pope only. Their mitres 
differed a little from those of the bishops, who carried 
their crosiers in their left hands; but the abbots care 
ried them in their right hands. 

A Priory was a society of religious, where the chief 
person. was termed a prior or prioress, and of these 
there were two sorts. First, when the prior was chief 
governor, as fully as any abbot in his abbey, und was 
chosen by the convent. Secondly, where the prio 
was a cell (or, as we would now call it, a chapel 
ease), subordinate to some great abbey, and the prior 
was placed and displaced at the will of the abbot. 
But there was a considerable difference between some 
of these cells; for some were alt her subject to 
their respective abbeys, who sent them what officers 
and monks they pleased, and took their revenues into 
the common stock of the abbeys. But others consisted 
of a stated number of monks, who had a prior sent 
them from the ey and paid a pension yearly as an 
acknowledgment of their subjection, but acted in 
other matters as an independent body, and had the 


rest of their revenues for theirown use. These priories 
or cells were always of the same order with the ab 
on whom they depended, though sometimes of a 
ferent sex. Some great abbeys 
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of their manors, which should be priories to them, and 
subject to their visitation. 

] Alien were cells to monasteries 
for when manors or tithes were given to foreign ae 
nasteries, the monks, either to increase their own rule, 
or perhaps rather to have faithful stewards of their 
revenues, built convenient houses fur the reception of 
a small convent, and then sent over such a number as 
they thought proper, constituting priors over them. 
And there was the same difference in these cells as in 
the former ; for some of them were conventual, and 
had priors of their own chusing ; these were entire so- 
cieties within themselves, and received the revenues 

ng to their several houses for their own use 
and benetit, paving only the ancient apport, or what 
was at first surplusage, to the foreign house. But 
others depended wholly upon the foreign houses ; their 
priors were set over them ; their monks were often fo- 
reigners, and removable at pleasure ; and they return- 
ed all their revenues to the foreign head houses. 
These alien priories were most of them made by such 
as had foreign abbeys of their own, or some of their fa- 
maily’s foundation. 

Preceptories were manors or estates of the knights 
templars, where, erecting churches for the service of 
God, and convenient houses, they placed some of their 
fraternity under the government of one of those more 
eminent templars, who had been by the grand master 
created “ preceptores templi,” to take care of the 
lands and rents in that place and neighbourhood, and 
80 were only cells to the principal house at London. 

Commandries were the same among the knights 
hospitalers, as preceptories were among the templars, 
viz. societies of those knights placed upon some of 
their estates in the country, under the government of 
a commander, who were allowed proper maintenance 
out of the revenues under their care, and accounted 
for the remainder to the grand prior at London. Hos- 
pitals were such houses for the relief of poor and im- 
potent people as were incorporated by royal patents, 
and made capable of gifts and grants in succession. 
In these there were generally two or three religious— 
one to be master or prior, and one or two to be chap- 
lains and confessors. Hospitals were originally de- 
signed, in a great measure, for the relief and enter- 
tainment of travellers, and particularly of pilgrims. 

In every abbey the chief officer was the abbot or 
abbess, who presided in great pomp; was generally 
called lord abbot or lady abbess ; and had a kitchen 
and other offices distinct from the common ones of the 
seciety. In every priory the chief officer was the prior 
er prioress, who had the same power in priories as 
abbots and abbesses had in abbeys, but lived in a less 
splendid and expensive manner, though in some of 
the greater houses they were called lord prior and 
lady prioress. Next under the abbot in every abbey, 
was the prior, who in the abbot’s absence had the 
chief care of the house; and under him was the sub- 
prior, and in t abbeys, the third, fourth, and even 
fifth prior, who had their respective shares in the go- 
vernment of the monks, &c., and were removable at 
the will of the abbot, as all the other officers were. 
In every priory, next under the prior, was the sub- 

rior, who assisted the prior whilst present, and acted 
his stead when absent. 

In rich monasteries there were a variety of officers 
whose respective duties were most exactly defined. 
1. Magister operis, or master of the fabric, who pro- 
bably looked after the buildings, and took care to keep 
them in good repair. 2. Eleemosynarius, or the almo- 
ner, who superintended the alms of the house (which 
were every day distributed at the gate to the poor), 
who divided the alms upon the founder's day, and at 
other obits and anniversaries, and in some places 
provided for the maintenance and education of the 
choristers. 3. Pitantiarius, who had the care of the 
pittances, which were allowances upon particular oc- 
casions over and above the common provisions. 4. Sa- 
Crista, or the sexton, who took care of the vessels, 
books, and vestments belonging to the church, looked 
after and accounted for the oblations at the great al- 
tar, and other altars and images in the church, and 
such legacies as were given either to the fabric or for 
utensils: he likewise provided bread and wine for the 
sacrament, and superintended the funerals. 5. Ca- 
merarius, or the chamberlain, who had the chief care 
of the dormitory, and provided beds, bedding, and 
clothing for the monks. 6. Cellararius, or the cel- 
larer, who procured provisions for the monks, and for 
strangers resorting to the convent, viz. all sorts of 
fiesh, fish, fowl, wine, bread-corn, malt for their ale 
and beer, oatmeal, salt, &c., as likewise wood for 
firing, and all utensils for the kitchen. 7. Thesau- 
rarius, or the treasurer or bursar, who received all the 
common rents and revenues of the monastery, and 

id all the common expenses. 8. Precentor, or the 
chaunter, who had the chief care of the choir service, 
and not only presided over the singing men, organist, 
and choristers, but provided books for them, paid them 
their salaries, and repaired the organs: he had also 
the custody of the seal, and kept the Liber Diurnalis, 
or Chapter Book, and ided hment and ink 
for the writers, and rs for limners of books 
for the library. 9. Hostilarius, or hospitilarius, whose 
business it was to see strangers well entertained, and 
to provide firing, napkins, towels, and such like ne- 
cessaries for them. 10. Infirmarius, who had the care 
of the infirmary, and of the sick monks who were car- 

thither. 11. Refectionarius, who looked after the 

tablecloths, napkins, towels, dishes, 


plates, spoons, and all other necessaries for it, even 
servants to wait there: he likewise kept the cups, 
salts, ewers, and all the other silver utensils belong- 
ing to the house, except the church plate. 

hese were the principal officers who were monks. 
There were others of inferior note, beside lay officers 
and servants. 

Among the different buildings and apartments ma 

be reckoned, 1 The han where the ati 
resided. 2. The refectorium, or common hall, where 
the monks dined together, and where, on great solem- 
nities, the abbot honoured them with his presence. 
3. The locutorium, or parlour. 4. The oriolium, or 
the oriol, so called from its bay or projecting window. 
“ The use hereof,” says Fuller, “is known for monks, 
who are in latitudine morbi, rather distempered than 
diseased, to dine therein, it being cruelty to thrust 
such into the infirmary, where they might have died 
with the conceit of the sickness of others.” 5. The 
dormitorium, or dormitory, in which were placed 
their beds. 6. The lavatorium, or laundry, where 
their clothes were washed, and where they washed at 
the conduit. 7. In every great abbey there was a 
large room called the scriptorium, where several 
writers made it their whole business to transcribe 
books for the use of the library. They sometimes, 
indeed, wrote the leiger books of the house, and the 
missals, and other books used in divine service; but 
they were generally employed on other works, viz. 
the Fathers, Classics, Histories, &. John Whetham- 
stead, abbot of St Alban’s, caused above eighty books 
to be transcribed during his abbacy. Fifty-eight 
were transcribed by the care of one abbot of Glaston- 
bury; and so zealous were the monks in general for 
this work, that they often got lands given, and 
churches appropriated for carrying it on. 8. The 
library, which in most of the great monasteries was 
furnished with a variety of choice manuscripts. 9. ‘All 
is marred,” says Fuller, “if the kitchin be omitted, 
so essential a requisite, with the larder and pantry, 
the necessa y suburbs thereof.” 
In a conventual, or abbey church, we find, 1. The 
cloisters, or the place for burial, and in which the 
monks walked and studied. 2. Navis ecclesie, the 
nave or body of the church. 3. The rood-loft, which 
contained the crucifix and the music. 4. Gradato- 
rium, a space containing the ascent out of the nave 
into the choir. 5. Presbyterium, or the choir, on the 
right side of which was the abbot’s stall, and that of 
the prior on the left: the monks were on each side, 
and chaunted the service alternately. 6. Vestiarium, 
the vestry, where their copes, &c. were deposited. 
7. Vaulta, or vault, being an arched room over part 
of the church, which in some abbeys was used to en- 
large their dormitory, where the monks had beds for 
their repose. 8. Concameratio, being an arched room 
between the east end of the church and the high altar. 
The remaining rooms of a monastery stood at a 
distance from the main structure. Such as, 1, The 
eleemosynaria, or almonry, where they maintained 
the poor. 2. The sanctuary, where debtors and male- 
factors obtained refuge. %. The infirmary, in which 
the sick were attended. 4. At a distance from these 
stood the stables, over which the stallarius, or the 
master of the horse, presided; and under him the 
provendarius, who, as his name imports, provided 
provender for the horses. These were divided into 
four ranks.—1. Manni, being geldings for the saddle 
of the larger size. 2. Runcini, runts, small pad- 
nags. 3. Summarii, sumpter-horses. 4. Averii, cart or 
plough-horses. Besides the fore-mentioned buildings, 
there was a prison for incorrigible monks. The ab- 
bot had fetrum et forlem carcerem, a strong and hi- 
deous prison, where their obstinacy was corrected into 
reformation. 

They were obliged to attend service in the church, 
or chapel, seven times within the four-and-twenty 
hours. The services were arranged in the following 
manner At cock-crowing, or the nocturnal: this 
service was performed at two o’clock in the morning. 
2. The matins: these were at the first hour, or, ac- 
cording to our computation, at six o’clock. 3. The 
tierce, at nine o'clock. 4. The sert, at twelve o'clock 
at noon. 5. The none, at three in the afternoon. 6. 
The vespers, at six in the afternoon. 7. The com- 
pline, soon after seven. The monks were always to 
walk two together; this was to guard their conduct, 
and furnish them with a witness to defend their be- 
haviour. From Easter to Whitsuntide, they dined 
at twelve, and supped at six. In this interval they 
observed no fasts. At other times they were bound 
to fast till three o'clock, on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
The twelve days in Christmas were excepted in this 
canon. Every day in Lent they were enjoined to 
fast till six in the evening. They were not allowed 
to talk in the refectory at meals; they were likewise 
te attend to the Scriptures read to them at that time. 
The seplimarians were to dine by themselves after 
the rest: these septimarians were so called because 
their office continued but a week, such as the reader, 
waiters, cooks, &c. The superior was never to dine 
alone: when there were no strangers, he was to invite 
some of the brothers to his table. 


AMBITION WORSE THAN SLAVERY. 


The slave has only one master: the ambitious has 
of them as many as 


are persons useful to his 


fortune. —La Bruyére. 


MOCK SHAVING AT OXFORD. 

At Oxford there formerly prevailed a very curious 
custom, namely, a mock ceremony of shaving on the 
night preceding magistration. At a visitation of 
Oriel bollege, in 1531, by land, Bishop of 
Lincoln, he ordered one of the fellows, a priest, to 
abstain, under pain of expulsion, from wearing a 
beard and pinked (yellow) shoes, like a laic, and not 
to take the liberty, for the future, of insulting and 
ridiculing the governor and fellows of the society. 
About the eleventh century, and long before, be 
were looked upon by the clergy as a secular vanity, 
and, accordingly, were worn by the laity only. Yet 
in England this distinction seems to have been more 
rigidly observed than in France. Malmesbury says 
that King Harold sent spies into Duke William’s 
camp, who reported that most of the French army 
were priests, because their faces were shaved. This 
regulation remained among the English clergy at least 
till the time of Henry the Eighth. Among the reli- 
gious, the templars were permitted to wear long beards. 
—There was a species of masquerade celebrated by the 
ecclesiastics in France, called the Show of Beards, en- 
tirely consisting of the most formidable beards. Gre- 
gory of Tours says, that the abbess of Poictou was 
accused of suffering one of these shows, called a Bar. 
batoria, to be performed in her monastery.—Hearne 
endeavours to explain an injunction in the statutes of 
New College, against a mock ceremony of shaving on 
the night preceding the solemn act of magistration, 
w supposing that it was made in opposition to the 

"icklifiites, who disregarded the laws of Scripture, 
and in this particular instance violated the following 
text in Leviticus xix. 27., where this custom is ex- 
pressly forbidden: ‘ Neither shalt thou mar the cor- 
ners of thy beard.” Nothing, says Warton, can be 
more unfortunate than this elucidation of our anti- 
quary. The direct contrary was the case; for the 
Wickliffites entirely grounded their ideas of reforma- 
tion, both in morals and doctrine, on Scriptural proofs, 
and often committed absurdities in too precise and 
literal an acceptation of texts. It is styled Ludus, a 
play, and is to be ranked among the other ecclesiastic 
mummeries of that age; for one of the pieces of hu- 
mour in the celebration of the fete des foux, in which 
they had a bishop, an abbot, and a precentor, of the 
fools, was to shave the precentor in public, on a stage 
erected at the west door of the church. 

BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 
St Monica, drawing near her death, sent most pious 
thoughts as harbingers to heaven, and her soul saw a 
glimpse of happiness through the chinks of her sick- 
ness-broken body.—Fuller. ‘Waller has versified 
this in the well-known lines :— 


The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light, through chinks which time has made. 


A WISH-BURST.* 
O, to bound o’er the bonnie blue sea, 
With winds and waves for guides ; 
From all the wants of nature free, 
And all her ties besides ! ‘ 
Beyond where footstep ever trode 
Yould I hold my onward way, 
As wild as the waves on which I rode, 
And fearless, too, as they. 
The angry winds, with lengthened sweep, 
Were music to mine ear ; 
Td mark the gulfs of the yawning deep, 
Close round me, without fear. 
When winter storms burst from the cloud, 
And trouble the ocean’s breast, 
I'd joy me in their roaring loud, 
And ’mid their war find rest. 
By islands fair in the ocean placed, 
With waves all murmuring round, 
My wayward course should still be traced, 
And still no home be found. 
When calm and peaceful sleeps the tide, 
And men look out to sea, 
My bark in silence by should glide, 
eir wonder and awe to be. 
When sultry summer suns prevail, 
And beett on the parching land, 
The cool sea-breeze would | inhale, 
O’er the ocean breathing bland. 
A restless sprite that like delight 
In calm and tempest found, 
*Twere joy to me o’er the bonnie blue sea, 
For ever and aye to bound! 


* We have taken the liberty of thus naming the above spi- 
rited little poem, which first appeared unentitled, and with the 
signature ‘* R. H.” in a periodical work called ** The Rainbow,” 
which was commenced at Edinburgh in 1821, and, though con- 
ducted with iderable talent, hed at 12th number. 

+ See Dr Jamieson. 
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